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An Atomic Stockpile for Peace 


DEDICATED TO SERVE THE NEEDS RATHER THAN THE FEARS OF MANKIND 
By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States 
Delivered before the General Assembly of the United Nations, December 8, 1953+ 


Mow President, Members of the General Assem- 
bly: 

When Secretary General Hammarskjold’s invitation 
to address this General Assembly reached me in Bermuda, I 
was just beginning a series of conferences with the Prime 
Ministers and Foreign Ministers of Great Britain and of 
France. Our subject was some of the problems that beset our 
world. 

During the remainder of the Bermuda Conference, I had 
constantly in mind that ahead of me lay a great honor. That 
honor is mine today as I stand here, privileged to address 
the General Assembly of the United Nations. 

At the same time that I appreciate the distinction of ad- 
dressing you, I have a sense of exhilaration as I look upon 
this assembly. 

Never before in history has so much hope for so many 
people been gathered together in a single organization. Your 
deliberations and decisions during these somber years have 
already realized part of those hopes. 

But the great tests and the great accomplishments still lie 
ahead. And in the confident expectation of those accomplish- 
ments, I would use the office which, for the time being, I 
hold, to assure you that the Government of the United States 
will remain steadfast in its support of this body. This we 
shall do in the conviction that you will provide a great share 
of the wisdom, of the courage and the frith which can bring 
to this world lasting peace for all nations and happiness and 
well-being for all men. 

Clearly, it would not be fitting for me to take this occasion 
to present to you a unilateral American report on Bermuda. 
Nevertheless, I assure you that in our deliberations on that 
lovely island we sought to invoke those same great concepts 
of universal peace and human dignity which are so cleanly 
etched in your Charter. 

Neither would it be a measure of this great opportunity 
merely to recite, however hopefully, pious platitudes. 





I therefore decided that this occasion warranted my saying 
to you some of the things that have been on the minds and 
hearts of my legislative and executive associates and on mine 
for a great many months—thoughts I had originally planned 
to say primarily to the American people. 

I know that the American people share my deep belief that 
if a danger exists in the world, it is a danger shared by all— 
and equally, that if hope exists in the mind of one nation, 
that hope should be shared by all. 

Finally, if there is to be advanced any proposa! designed to 
ease, even by the smallest measure, the tensions of today’s 
world, what more appropriate audience could there be than 
the members of the General Assembly of the United Nations. 

LANGUAGE OF ATOMIC WARFARE 

I feel impelled to speak today in a language that, in a 
sense, is new—one, which I, who have spent so much of my 
life in the military profession, would have preferred never 
to use. 

That new language is the language of atomic warfare. 

The atomic age has moved forward at such a pace that 
every citizen of the world should have some comprehension, 
at least in comparative terms, of the extent of this develop- 
ment, of the utmost significance to every one of us. Clearly, 
if the peoples of the world are to conduct an intelligent 
search for peace, they must be armed with the significant 
facts of today’s existence. 

My recital of atomic danger and power is necessarily stated 
in United States terms, for these are the only incontrovertible 
facts that I know. I need hardly point out to this assembly, 
however, that this subject is global, not merely national in 
character. 

On July 16, 1945, the United States set off the world’s 
first atomic test explosion. Since that date in 1945, the United 
States has conducted forty-two test explosions. 

Atomic bombs today are more than twenty five times as 
powerful as the weapons with which the atomic age dawned, 
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DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


while hydrogen ee are in the ranges of millions of 
tons of TNT equivalent. 

Today, the United States’ stockpile of atomic weapons, 
which, of course, increase daily, exceeds by many times the 
explosive equivalent of the total of all bombs and all shells 
that came from every plane and every gun in every theatre of 
war through all the years of World War II. 

A single air group, whether afloat or land based, can now 
deliver to any reachable target a destructive cargo exceeding in 
— all the bombs that fell on Britain in all of World 

ar Il. 

In size and variety the development of atomic —— 
has been no less remarkable. is development has n 
such that atomic weapons have virtually achieved conventional 
status within our armed services. In the United States services, 
the Army, the Navy, the Air Force and the Marine Corps are 
all capable of putting this weapon to military use. 

But the dread secret and the fearful engines of atomic 
might are not ours alone. 

In the first place, the secret is possessed by our friends and 
Allies, Great Britain and Canada, whose scientific genius made 
a tremendous contribution to our original discoveries and the 
designs of atomic bombs. 

The secret is also known by the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Union has informed us that, over recent years, 
it has devoted extensive resources to atomic weapons. Dur- 
ing this period, the Soviet Union has exploded a series of 
atomic devices, including at least one involving thermonuclear 
reactions. 


MONOPOLY ENDED 
If at one time the United States possessed what might have 
been called a monopoly of atomic power, that monopoly 
ceased to exist several years ago. Therefore, although our 
earlier start has permitted us to accumulate what is today a 
great quantitative advantage, the atomic realities of today 


comprehend two facts of even greater significance. 

First, the knowledge now possessed by several nations will 
eventually be shared by others, possibly all others. 

Second, even a vast superiority in numbers of weapons, and 
a consequent capability of devastating retaliation, is no pre- 
ventive, of itself, against the fearful material damage and 
toll of human lives that would be inflicted by surprise aggres- 
sion. 

The free world, at least dimly aware of these facts, has 
naturally embarked on a large program of warning and de- 
fense systems. That program will be accelerated and ex- 
panded. 

But let no one think that the expenditure of vast sums for 
weapons and systems of defense can guarantee absolute safety 
for the cities and the citizens of any nation. The awful arith- 
metic of the atomic bomb does not permit of such an easy 
solution. Even against the most powerful defense, an ag- 
gtessor in possession of the effective minimum number of 
atomic bombs for a surprise attack could probably place a 
sufficient number of his bombs on the chosen targets to cause 
hideous damage. 

Should such an atomic attack be launched against the 
United States, our reaction would be swift and resolute. But 
for me to say that the defense capabilities of the United 
States are such that they could inflict terrible losses upon an 
aggressor—for me to say that the retaliation capabilities of 
the United States are so great that such an aggressor’s land 
would be laid waste—all this, while fact, is not the true ex- 
Pression of the purpose and the hope of the United States. 

To pause there would be to confirm the hopeless finality of 
a belief that two atomic colossi are doomed malevolently to 
eye each other indefinitely across a trembling world. To stop 


there would be to accept helplessly the probability of civili- 
zation destroyed—the annihilation of the irreplaceable heri- 
tage of mankind handed down to us generation from genera- 
tion—and the condemnation of mankind to begin all over 
again the age-old struggle upward from savagery toward de- 
cency and right and justice. 


No Vicrory IN DESOLATION 


Surely no sane member of the human race could discover 
victory in such desolation. Could anyone wish his name to 
be coupled by history with such human degradation and de- 
struction ? 

Occasional pages of history do record the faces of the 
“Great Destroyers” but the whole book of history reveals 
mankind's never-ending quest for peace and mankind's God- 
given capacity to build. 

It is with the book of history, and not with isolated pages, 
that the United States will ever wish to be identified. My 
country wants to be constructive, not destructive. It wants 
agreements, not wars, among nations. It wants, itself, to live 
in freedom and in the confidence that the people of every 
other nation enjoy equally the right of choosing their own 
way of life. 

So my country’s purpose is to help us move out of the dark 
chamber of horrors into the light, to find a way by which the 
minds of men, the hopes of men, the souls of men every- 
where, can move forward toward peace and happiness and 
well-being. 

In this quest, I know that we must not lack patience. 

I know that in a world divided, such as ours today, salva- 
tion cannot be attained by one dramatic act. 

I know that many steps will have to be taken over many 
months before the world can look at itself one day and truly 
realize that a new climate of mutually peaceful confidence is 
abroad in the world. 

But I know, above all else, that we must start to take these 
steps—now. 

The United States and its Allies, Great Britain and France, 
have, over the past months, tried to take some of these steps. 
Let no one say that we shun the conference table. 

On the record has long stood the request of the United 
States, Great Britain and France, to negotiate with the Soviet 
Union the problems of a divided Germany. 

On that record has long stood the request of the same three 
nations to negotiate an Austrian peace treaty. 

On the same record still stands the request of the United 
Nations to negotiate the problems of Korea. 


CONFERENCE WITH THE RUSSIANS 


Most recently, we have received from the Soviet Union what 
is in effect an expression of willingness to hold a four-power 
meeting. Along with our Allies, Great Britain and France, 
we were pleased to see that this note did not contain the un- 
acceptable preconditions previously put forward. 

As you already know from our joint Bermuda communique, 
the United States, Great Britain and France have agreed 
promptly to meet with the Soviet Union. 

The Government of the United States approaches this 
conference with hopeful sincerity. We will bend every effort 
of our minds to the single purpose of emerging from that 
conference with tangible results toward peace—the only true 
way of lessening international tension. 

We never have, we never will, propose or suggest that the 
Soviet Union surrender what is rightfully theirs. 
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We will never say that the peoples of Russia are an enemy 
with whom we have no desire ever to deal or mingle in 
friendly and fruitful relationship. 

On the contrary, we hope that this coming conference may 
initiate a relationship with the Soviet Union which will even- 
tually bring about a free intermingling of the peoples of the 
East and of the West—the one sure, human way of develop- 
ing the understanding required for confident and peaceful 
relations. 

Instead of the discontent which is now setting upon Eastern 
Germany, occupied Austria and the countries of Eastern 
Europe, we seek a harmonious family of free European na- 
tions, with none a threat to the other, and least of all a threat 
to the peoples of Russia. , 

Beyond the turmoil and strife and misery of Asia, we seek 
peaceful opportunity for these peoples to develop their na- 
tural resources and to elevate their lot. 

These are not idle words of shallow vision. Behind them 
lies a story of nations lately come to independence, not as a 
result of war but through free grant or peaceful negotiation. 
There is a record already written of assistance gladly given 
by nations of the West to needy peoples and to those suffer- 
ing the temporary effects of famine, drought and natural 
disaster. 

These are deeds of peace. They speak more loudly than 


promises or protestations of peaceful intent. 


But I do not wish to rest either upon the reiteration of 
past proposals or the restatement of past deeds. The gravity 
of the time is such that every new avenue of peace, no matter 
how dimly discernible, should be explored. 

There is at least one new avenue of peace which has not 
yet been well explored—an avenue now laid out by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations. 

In its resolution of Nov. 18, 1953, this General Assembly 
suggested—and I quote—''that the Disarmament Commission 
study the desirability of establishing a subcommittee con- 
sisting of representatives of the powers principally involved, 
which should seek, in private, an acceptable solution—and 
report such a solution to the General Assembly and to the 
Security Council not later than 1 September, 1954.” 


The United States, heeding the suggestion of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, is instantly prepared to meet 
privately with such other countries as may be “principally in- 
volved,’" to seek ‘‘an acceptable solution” to the atomic arma- 
ments race which overshadows not only the peace but the 
very life of the world. 

We shall carry into these private or diplomatic talks a new 
conception. 

The United States would seek more than the mere reduc- 
tion or elimination of atomic materials for military purposes. 

It is not enough to take this weapon out of the hands of 
the soldiers. It must be put into the hands of those who will 
know how to strip its military casing and adapt it to the arts 
of peace. 

The United States knows that if the fearful trend of atomic 
military build-up can be reversed, this greatest of destructive 
forces can be developed into a great boon for the benefit of 
all mankind. 

The United States knows that peaceful power from atomic 
energy is no dream of the future. That capability, already 
— is here now—today. Who can doubt, if the entire 

y of the world’s scientists and engineers had adequate 
amounts of fissionable material with which to test and de- 
velop their ideas, that this capability would rapidly be trans- 
formed into universal, efficient and economic usage? 
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To hasten the day when fear of the atom will begin to 
disappear from the minds of people and the governments of 
the East and West there are certain steps that can be taken 
now. 

I therefore make the following proposals: 

The governments principally involved to the extent per- 
mitted by elementary prudence, to begin now and continue 
to make joint contributions from their stockpiles of normal 
uranium and fissionable materials to an international atomic 
energy agency. We would expect that such an agency would 
be set up under the aegis of the United Nations. 

The ratios of contributions, the procedures and other de- 
tails would properly be within the scope of the “private con- 
versations” I have referred to earlier. 

The United States is prepared to undertake these explora- 
tions in good faith. Any partner of the United States acting 
in the same good faith will find the United States a not un- 
reasonable or ungenerous associate. 

Undoubtedly initial and early contributions to this plan 
would be small in quantity. However, the proposal has the 
great virtue that it can be undertaken without irritations and 
mutual suspicions incident to any attempt to set up a com- 
pletely acceptable system of world-wide inspection and con- 
trol. 

The Atomic Energy Agency could be made responsible for 
the impounding, storage and protection of the contributed 
fissionable and other materials. The ingenuity of our scien- 
tists will provide special, safe conditions under which such a 
bank of fissionable material can be made essentially immune 
to surprise seizure. 

The more important responsibility of this atomic energy 
agency would be to devise methods whereby this fissionable 
material would be allocated to serve the peaceful pursuits of 
mankind. Experts would be mobilized to apply atomic energy 
to the needs of agriculture, medicine and other peaceful 
activities. A special purpose would be to provide dante 
electrical energy in the power-starved areas of the world. 
Thus the contributing powers would be dedicating some of 
their strength to serve the needs rather than the fears of 
mankind. 


EXPEDITE PEACEFUL USE 


The United States would be more than willing—it would 
be proud—to take up with others “principally involved” the 
development of plans whereby such peaceful use of atomic 
energy would be expedited. 


Of those ‘“‘principally involved” the Soviet Union must, 
of course, be one. 


I would be prepared to submit to the Congress of the 
United States, and with every expectation of approval, any 
such plan that would: 

First, encourage world-wide investigation into the most 
effective peacetime uses of fissionable material; and with the 
certainty that they had all the material needed for the conduct 
of all experiments that were appropriate ; 


Second, begin to diminish the potential destructive power 
of the world’s atomic stockpiles; 


Third, allow all peoples of all nations to see that, in this 
enlightened age, the great powers of the earth, both of the 
East and of the West, are interested in human aspirations first 
rather than in building up the armaments of war. 

Fourth, open up a new channel for peaceful discussion and 
initiate at least a new approach to the many difficult problems 
that must be solved in both private and public conversations 
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JOHN FOSTER DULLES 





if the world is to shake off the inertia imposed by fear and 
is to make —~ progress toward peace. 

Against the dark background of the atomic bomb, the 
United States does not wish merely to present strength, but 
also the desire and the hope for peace. 

The coming months will be fraught with fateful decisions. 
In this Assembly, in the capitals and military headquarters of 
the world; in the hearts of men everywhere, be they governed 
or governors, may they be the decisions which will lead this 
world out of fear and into peace. 
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To the making of these fateful decisions, the United 
States pledges before you—and therefore before the world— 
its determination to help solve the fearful atomic dilemma— 
to devote its entire heart and mind to find the way by which 
the miraculous inventiveness of man shall not be dedicated to 
his death, but consecrated to his life. 

I again thank the delegates for the great honor they have 
done me in inviting me to appear before them and in listen- 
ing to me so courteously. 

Thank you. 


Unity Must Be Achieved Soon 


IT MAY NEVER AGAIN BE POSSIBLE FOR INTERGRATION TO OCCUR IN FREEDOM 
By JOHN FOSTER DULLES, Secretary of State, United States. 
Delivered at the meeting of North Atlantic Council, Paris, France, December 14, 1953 


to see our achievements and our talks in proper 
dimension. 


We have concluded that Soviet armed aggression in 
Europe is less likely today than it seemed several years 
ago. That change is, in good part, due to the fact 
that through NATO, we have stood together and built 
together. 

But we also concluded that the Soviet threat persists 
and probably will long persist. We know, too, that Soviet 
atomic weapons make the threat potentially more serious 
than was visualized when this organization was formed. 


Those facts confront us with a dual task. 


Te « annual meetings provide us an opportunity 


We must maintain and develop unity as a permanent 
condition rather than as an emergency device. Also, we 
must constantly adapt our organization to changing mili- 
tary potentials. 


There is always danger that a coalition may relax and 
lose its cohesion if peril ceases to seem imminent. That is 
what the Soviet leaders say they hope will happen. They 
openly proclaim their intention to promote our disunity 
by all the means at their command. 


In their view, basic historical forces are working for 
them. They forecast that the Western scene will soon 
again be dominated by its traditional strife. Then will 
come what Lenin and Stalin have defined as the moment 
for the decisive blow. 


That should warn us. 
warning from that source? 


But do we really need that 


West WARNED AGAINST SPLIT 


Even if the Soviet threat were totally to disappear, 
would we be blind to the danger that the West may 
destroy itself? Surely there is an urgent, positive duty on 
us all to seek to end that danger from within. It has 
been the underlying cause of two World Wars and it 
will be disastrous if it persists. 


We owe that duty not only to ourselves but to the 
cause of Western civilization which today is entrusted to 
our keeping. 

The treaty under which we act commits us to safeguard 
the freedom, common heritage and civilization of our 


peoples. 


That is a noble cause, which deserves our dedication. 


For many centuries Western civilization has been a 
productive and creative force. 

Its faith has emphasized the spiritual nature and worth 
of the individual. That has led to bringing increased 
dignity to womankind and to ending human slavery and 
bondage. Thus, the West has again been an uplifting 
force. 

Politically, the West has promoted government by con- 
sent. In many areas it has painstakingly developed the 
qualities which are necessary if self-rule is to be a blessing 
rather than a danger. The widespread peaceful evolution 
of our time toward increasing self-government marks the 
fruition, not the failure, of Western ideals. 

Economically, the West has been inventive. Its people 
have found ways to multiply many times the productivity 
of workers in both industry and agriculture. This has 
made possible for many more people to live longer and 
better. 

Intellectually, the West has shared its own knowledge 
and stimulated the quest for new knowledge. Missionaries, 
educators, doctors, scientists and technicians have spread 
the ideal and practice of spiritual and intellectual freedom. 

How comes it that a civilization which has so broadly 
advanced human welfare can now be seriously challenged 
by those who, beneath a vaneer of sanctimonious theory, 
reproduce the degradation and exploitation of dark ages? 


Previous CONFLICTS 


The answer is that the nations which long have led 
the West have so repeatedly fought each other they have 
sapped their own vitality and diminished their authority 
and prestige in the world. 

If the West cannot now build a safer home for its 
civilization, then its statesmanship will be judged bankrupt, 
and men everywhere will look elsewhere for leadership. 

What I say is nothing new. Every Western statesman 
of this generation has expressed that conviction. 

The West has immense potential strength. But greater 
unity is necessary if that strength is to meet the challenge 
of our times. 

Such unity must take various forms responding to the 
differing needs and conditions. On the Continent, an 
integrated European community is essential to solve the 
problems of that area and also to provide a solid core 
for the wider Atlantic community. 
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These two structures will differ, but they must be built 
together. Each is vital to the success of the other. Each, 
in fact, is being built. 

European leaders have created notable measures to advance 
the cause of union—the O. E. E. C. [Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation] and E. P. U. [European Payments 
Union}, the Coal and Steel Community, and the projected 
defense and political communities. 

The American people have followed closely all of these 
projects. Some of our friends seem to think that we are 
interested only in the military aspects, that all we want 
is the recruiting of German forces. 

We do believe that it would he folly for the West to 
ignore the contribution that the German people could make 
to the common defense. But to portray the American people 
as interested only in German rearmament is totally false, and 
a cruel caricature. ; 

The United States is primarily concerned that European 
civilization should survive and prosper. 


EUROPEAN UNITY 


This cannot be without a European community in which 
will be combined, indissolubly, the interests and capacities 
of two great nations at the heart of Europe, France and 
Germany. 

It would be difficult for me to exaggerate the anxiety 
with which our people await the consummation of this 
historic act. 

Also we have been more than mere observers. 

Our concern has been demonstrated through membership 
in NATO, close co-operation with the O. E. E. C., vast 
material contributions for economic aid, and the stationing 
in Europe of substantial ground and air forces, with strong 
naval support. 

Much has been done to make Western Europe a healthy 
and co-operating area. 

But decisive steps remain to be taken. 

These steps involve something more than treaties between 
sovereign states. Mere promises for the future are not enough 
to bury a past so replete with bitter memories. 

The need is for Europe to move onward to more complete 
and organic forms of union. 

Some profess to fear that if the European Defense Com- 
munity is established the United States would abandon military 
support of Europe. 

That is a baseless fear. 

At Bermuda, President Eisenhower joined with Prime 
Minister Churchill and the President of the Council, M. 
Laniel, to say that if the European Defense Community is 
created within the framework of the Atlantic community, 
“it will insure intimate and durable co-operation between 
the United Kingdom and the United States forces and the 
forces of the European Defense Community on the Continent 
of Europe.” 

If, however, the European Defense Community should not 
become effective; if France and Germany remain apart, so 
that they would again be potential enemies, then indeed 
there would be grave doubt whether Continental Europe 
could be made a place of safety. 


U. S. REAPPRAISAL SUGGESTED 


That would compel an agonizing reappraisal of basic United 
States policy. 
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If West Europe is to develop a political, economic and 
military unity which includes France and Germany, that must 
happen soon. Powerful forces now work to draw together 
the six nations of the community, and Britain and the United 
States stand ready to supply their firm support. 

But unless unity is achieved soon, different and divisive 
forces may take command. These separatist forces will also 
be found in the United States. 

It may never again be possible for integration to occur in 
freedom, although it might be that West Europe would be 
unified, as East Europe has been unified, in defeat and 
servitude. 

French statesmanship, with strong support that includes 
Germany, has brought the project of a defense community 
out of the stage of nebulous planning and into the concrete 
treaty which is now on the verge of realization. 

None of us ignores the difficulties which surround the 
taking of the final steps. None of us ignores the fact that 
the E. D. C. treaty raises new problems for the future. But 
also we see that the treaty will end a relationship that breeds 
suicidal strife, and create a new relationship that promises 
lasting peace. 

The E. D. C. treaty, despite possible inadequacies, decisively 
poses a fateful choice. The United States, and I believe 
all the world, see it as the symbol of European will to make 
it possible to achieve our common goal of safeguarding our 
freedom, our common heritage and the civilization of our 
peoples. 


DECISION IN SPRING IMPLIED 


By next spring, when we shall presumably meet again, 
historic decisions will have been taken which may sub- 
stantially affect the character of our task and open up new 
possibilities. These possibilities in part reside within the 
E. D. C. In part they reside within the larger framework of 
the United Nations Charter. 

I need hardly remind you of the fact than the United 
States seeks not merely regional strength but global security. 

President Eisenhower last week expressed to the General 
Assembly of the United Nations the hopes and aspirations 
of the American people, and I think that are the same as 
those of all people. 

He invited all who possess atomic power to sit down 
together, in whatever privacy may be useful, in order “to 
find the way by which the miraculous inventiveness of man 
shall not be dedicated to his death but consecreted to his 
life.” 

He suggested practical ways by which this change could 
come about. 

I can assure you that the United States commits itself to 
work unceasingly not merely on the negative but essential 
task of defense but also on creative efforts which will dispel 
the danger. 

Freedom derives its greatest security from the capacity 
of free men constantly to improve their environment by 
inventive thinking and applied effort. In this respect there 
lies before us, in Continental Europe, in the North Atlantic 
area and, I like to think, on the whole world scene, a vista 
of great promise. 

We work, as we must, on the tasks of today. But we 
can draw strength from the prospect that, when next 
we meet, it will be in strengthened fellowship and with new 


hope. 
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Communism, A Global Menace 


KEEP RED CHINA OUT OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
By WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, Senator from California. 
Delivered to The Executives’ Club of Chicago, Illinois, November 20, 1953 


AM very happy to have this opportunity to come here to 
| the State of Illinois and to the City of Chicago, to discuss 

with you some of the domestic problems we have facing us 
in the 83rd Congress and also the impact of some of our 
foreign policies upon our domestic economy. 

The Republican Party and the nation suffered a great loss 
last summer when Bob Taft, who was not only “Mr. Repub- 
lican but in a much larger sense was Mr. America,” was taken 
away from us. Now while it is true in the course of events that 
someone could be selected to succeed him as majority leader of 
the Senate, in a very real sense, no person will ever be able 
to replace Bob Taft. 

I want to talk to you today about the problems that were 
facing this administration and the Congress when we met 
on January 20 for Inauguration Day. At that time, we were 
faced with a stalemate war in Korea which had lasted then for 
a period of more than two and a half years. We had been 
presented with a budget by the outgoing administration calling 
for appropriations of over seventy-four and a half billion 
dollars. And the outgoing President and the leaders of his 
administration had said that that budget could not be cut a 
single penny. In addition to that, this nation was still oper- 
ating under price and wage controls. There had been a grow- 
ing concentration of power in the nation’s capital in Washing- 
ton, at the expense of the several states of the Union and there 
had been a growing concentration of power in the Executive 
Branch of the government at the expense of the Legislative 
Branch. 

In addition to that, the memory I think of most Americans 
will recall that under the previous administration there had 
developed a strange new doctrine of inherent power by which 
the then President of the United States had sought to seize a 
great industry of this nation without authority of law. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF NEw ADMINISTRATION 


Now, what has happened in the short period of ten months 
since this administration and this Congress came into power? 

The stalemated war in Korea, with the fighting up and down 
the hills of that unhappy country has been brought to a close 
and the casualty lists that were published in the papers daily 
have ceased to be. In addition to that, our men who were 
prisoners of war of the communists have been returned, with 
the exception of the 22 who have elected to remain in com- 
munist hands. 

International Communism has perhaps suffered one of the 
greatest losses of face that has taken place in the Far East, 
when over 20,000 former communist troops, both North 
Korean and Chinese, when given the free choice as to where 
they would go, elected that they would not again return to 
communist hands. 

The budget which was presented to us, of seventy-four and 
a half billion dollars, was cut by this administration and by 
the Congress together, by over fourteen billion dollars. This 
is the largest reduction that has ever been made in the budget 
of this country during the history of the nation. 

The country which was under both price and wage controls 
has been released from those controls and the country again 





moved back to our free economic system which helped to 
develop this country from a small colony of three million on 
the Atlantic Seaboard to a great nation of 160 million, the 
most productive the world has ever seen. 

The Congress of the United States, in the interests of the 
administration has passed ten reorganization acts for bringing 
better administration into the Executive Branch of the govern- 
ment. And in addition to that, we have faced up to the 
problem that we still fell heir to when the administration came 
into office, of a public debt of two hundred and sixty-seven 
billions of dollars, left to us by the former New Deal admin- 
istration which went into office in 1933 with a debt of twenty- 
two and a half billion dollars. 

Now, this fiscal fact of life must be faced by the American 
people and probably will confront not only us, but our 
children and our grandchildren, in the servicing of the debt 
and ultimately in making preparation for the gradual reduction. 

At the next session of the Congress in January, the American 
people will have the 10 per cent reduction which takes place 
in the income tax and we will at that time, eliminate the excess 
profits tax. Whether or not there can be additional adjustment 
in the taxes is going to depend to a considerable degree on 
what the national defense picture faces up to at that time. 
For certainly, I do not believe that sound fiscal policy will 
prevent any additional reductions than those that I have 
already indicated unless there can be substantial reductions in 
the budget and in the appropriations, for to do otherwise 
would merely increase the national debt and be passing the 
burden on to our children and grandchildren. I do not believe 
that this would be either sound fiscal policy nor do I believe 
that it would be the proper way of handling that situation. 


Our COMMITMENTS ABROAD 


In order to get a new look at the vast commitments this 
nation has abroad, the President of the United States, selected 
an entirely new team as the Joint Chiefs of Staff. This group 
has been making a thorough survey of our commitments in 
Europe, in Asia, in the Middle East, in the Americas and here 
at home, and will make their recommendations to the Presi- 
dent; the Defense Department and the Congress of the United 
States. 

I believe that there can still be substantial reductions made 
in the budget of this nation. I believe that there may have 
to be in the defense establishment itself, certain allocations and 
emphasis from one service perhaps to another. But, we must 
find some way of bringing this vast expenditure under a more 
moderate type of control. 

In additions to these factors which I have mentioned, and 
before I discuss the problems of the Far East, I also want to 
point out that this administration has brought into force 
certain new regulations, legislation governing the security of 
our country, and already under that program, as pointed out 
by the Attorney General of the United States, some 1450 
individuals in the federal government have been released for 
security reasons. Certainly, this administration is mindful of 
the obligation they have to the American people to be certain 
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that insofar as it is humanly possible, security risks that would 
undermine the nation should not be permitted to hold positions 
high or low in the federal government. As the Attorney 
General of the United States has pointed out, the holding of 
a position is a privilege and not a right and the American 
people have a right to expect that their affairs will be admin- 
istered by people who believe in the American constitutional 
system. 
THE GLOBAL MENACE 


Now, one of the great problems I believe of the former 
administration, where I primarily differed from them in the 
field of foreign affairs, was that communism is a global menace 
and as such it had to be met on a global basis. It did no good 
to close the door to communism in Europe if the door to com- 
munism was going to be left wide open in Asia. 

For a period of years we followed the fatal policy of waiting 
for the dust to settle in China. Well, the dust did settle in 
China and some four hundred and fifty million people who 
had been our historic friends and our allies in two World 
Wars, were taken behind the Iron Curtain. 

What those in positions of responsibility in Washington 
and indeed in some of the academic circles of this country 
lost sight of was that the long-term strategy of international 
communism and the Kremlin has been very clear. It was suc- 
cinctly pointed out three decades ago by Lenin when he said, 
“The road to Paris is through Pekin.’” Now, what he meant, 
of course, was that if international communism could gain 
control of China ultimately they would gain control of all of 
Asia with their billion one hundred million people and her 
vast strategic resources. If they could gain the manpower and 
the resources of Asia, they could turn with overwhelming 
power against the West and neither Paris nor Rome nor 
Madrid nor even London, would likely be able to stand up 
against that overwhelming mass of power that would so upset 
the world balance of power that very little could be done in 
defense of the West that could stand up against the crushing 
force that international communism would then control. 

Still later, Stalin made his position clear when he said that 
with Japan, the Soviet Union would be invincible. By that 
time, international communism had already moved to take 
control of a large part of China and he recognized that if they 
could gain the industrial productivity with Japan, the great 
capacity for work of the eighty-five million people of that 
country, it would give to international communism, a tremen- 
dous weapon to use against the West. 

Now, it was not always that American statesmen were 
shortsighted as far as China and the Far East are concerned. 
In 1852, William Seward had this to say: “The Pacific, its 
shores, its islands and the vast reaches beyond, will become 
the chief theater of events in the world’s great hereafter.” 

At a later date, John Hay, Secretary of State from 1898 to 
1905, said in relation to China, and I quote: “The world’s 
peace rests with China and whoever understands China holds 
a key to world politics during the next five centuries.” 


RECENT Far EAst EVENTS 


Now, a lot has happened in the Far East. The dust has 
settled. As I have pointed out, Continental China has passed 
behind the Iron Curtain. In North Korea in 1950, we had the 
Act of Aggression when for the first time, international com- 
munism by force of arms, attempted to move into other areas 
in that part of the world. Today as we are meeting here, the 
communist forces of Ho Chin Lee in Indo-China are attempt- 
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ing to destroy the forces of the associated states in that area of 
the world. 

The hour is very late in the Far East, but I still believe there 
is an opportunity to save large areas of that part of the world 
which to me, at least, is important to the security of our own 
nation, and indeed, to the security of the entire free world. 

The policy which we follow in China originally provided 
that the Chinese communists should be taken into the govern- 
ment of the Republic of China in a coalition. Now, coalition 
with communism has not worked any place in the world. 


COMMUNIST SEIZURE TECHNIQUE 


I happened to have been in Poland at the time in 1947, 
when that government was being taken over. The communists 
already had control of the police department. They had con- 
trol of the army. They had complete control of radio and the 
press and they were fastening their hold upon the church. 
They were still permitting a few democratic ministers to hold 
positions in a coalition government. 

I visited in Warsaw, Mr. Mikdlaivich, one of the great 
democratic leaders of Poland. He, at that time, was under a 
form of house arrest, though the communists said they were 
merely protecting him against violence. He was under no 
illusions as to what the actual situation was. 

From Poland I had gone to Czechoslovakia. I had men- 
tioned to the Czechs that I saw this problem existing in Poland 
and asked if the same difficulty would not happen in Czechoslo- 
vakia, because the technique of international communism is 
one of international blackmail. While they were taking over 
the government of Poland, they were using armored divisions 
of the Soviet army on maneuvers on the Polish-Russian fron- 
tier. They didn’t cross over, but the implied threat was there; 
if our local people can’t do the job, we will be in a position to 
come in and destroy any free government that might exist as a 
result of their resistance. 

When I asked the Czechs if they did not fear the same 
thing would happen to them, the answer came back from all 
of them; they said, ‘No, Senator, the same thing won't happen 
to us. After all, the Poles are used to being dominated, first 
by the Russians, then by the Germans, but we in Czechoslo- 
vakia are different. Our constitution was modeled on the 
American Constitution. Our great leaders, Benes and Mazaryck 
received part of their education in your country. We have the 
highest standard of living in all of Eastern Europe. We have 
a free press, freedom of religion, free radio and everything 
else. No, we don’t think the same thing will happen to us. 
And besides,” they said, “Senator, at the last free elections in 
our country, the communists polled less than 10 per cent of 
the vote and in another seven or eight months we are scheduled 
to have another election and it is our judgment they will poll 
less than 5 per cent of the vote.” 

And within seven months from the day I was there, all of 
the people I had talked to were either dead, in Siberia, in con- 
centration camps or in prison in Czechoslovakia or exiled from 
their own country to either London or Washington. 

And when the communists got ready to take over the govern- 
ment of Czechoslovakia they used the same blackmaling tech- 
nique of having their armored divisions maneuver on the 
border opposite Czechoslovakia. 

Now, I got to China in 1949, while part of the continent 
was still outside the Iron Curtain, and I discussed with some 
of the leaders of the Republic of China, this question of 
whether a coalitiorh would work ‘with communism, and they 
pointed out to me the great pressures which had been put on 
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them by the government of the United States to urge them to 
take communists into the government, and we discussed what 
had happened in Poland and in other countries, and one very 
wise Chinese leader said to me, ““You know, Senator, we have 
an old saying in China, that you can’t have coalition with a 
tiger unless you are inside the tiger.’ He said, ‘That is the 
reason we resisted this effort to have a coalition government as 
far as we are concerned.” 


P.W. REPATRIATION PROBLEM 


I have been asked whether or not this question of the 
prisoners of war on which our government has taken a very 
firm stand is one in which we should have accepted the risks 
in seeing they were not sent back against their will. I do not 
believe there is a more important issue facing the people of 
this country and the people of the world than this question 
of the non-forcible repatriation of the prisoners of war. 

I hold in my hand a slip which was dropped by the tens of 
thonsands over communist lines. On one side in English it 
says, “Safe conduct pass. This certificate guarantees good 
treatment. Signed, James A. Van Fleet, Commanding General, 
U. N. Forces in Korea.” 

On the other side it has the insignia of the American Army 
in Korea and the flag of the United Nations, and in both 
Chinese and in Korean, it says the same thing—a safe conduct 
pass and a free choice for these people. 


Now, if in spite of that, international communism could 
force the repatriation of these prisoners of war, it takes no 
imagination to know what would happen to them. They would 
take them in groups of ten or twenty or fifty. They would 
line them up. Their troops in North Korea, in Manchuria, in 
Siberia and the satellite states of Eastern Europe would execute 
them before the eyes of their troops that were out on parade 
formation, and they would say that despite the promises of the 
government of the United States and of the free nations of the 
world as represented by the United Nations, we have been able 
to reach the long arm of communism out and gain possession 
of these prisoners of war’and they are being executed before 
your eyes, and if you ever contemplate surrendering to any 
American or free world force in the future, the same thing can 
happen to you despite the promises that are made. And if the 
chips should ever be down in the future, it might literally cost 
us hundreds of thousands if not millions of casualties, because 
never again would anyone rely on the word of the government 
of the United States, the American army or of the free nations 
associated with us. That is why that issue is of such great 
importance. 

Now, I have said that the hour is very late in the Pacific, and 
I think it is. But, I do not believe that it is too late for some 
constructive steps yet to be taken. There are several basic facts 
which I think the American people and our government and 
the other governments of the free world must keep in mind. 

First, in my judgment, the age of colonialism in Asia is dead 
and no policy which is based upon colonialism can win the 
enthusiastic support of the free people of Asia or those who 
are temporarily behind the Iron Curtain. 

Secondly, I think in any collective system of security in the 
Pacific, it is necessary that the nations of Asia be treated as free 
and equal partners with the West. I do not believe that you can 
have an effective system of a collective system based on the 
Anzus Pact alone. That is, as you know, Australia, New 
Zealand and the United States. Because that is looked upon 
primarily as a Western effort, and if you are to win the support 
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of the people of Asia who are yet free, you need to include 
them as partners and people who will be consulted before 
decisions are made and not merely after decisions are made. 


SYMBOL OF FREEDOM 


Now, it seems to me, there is a very great opportunity in the 
Pacific that has not existed perhaps up to this time. Just 
recently there has been held a great free election in the 
Philippine Republic. Now, the Philippine Republic over the 
years has had historic and close association with us. It is in 
sharp contrast with the situation of the Soviet Union. While 
we were setting up a free and independent Philippine Republic, 
and indeed, while Britain was setting up a free and indpendent 
India and Pakistan and Burma, the Soviet Republic was des- 
troying the freedom of Latvia, Estonia and other satellite 
governments in Eastern Europe. 

So, here is a symbol of freedom, of what the free world has 
accomplished. Just recently, they have had this great free 
election which upset the incumbent government and put in a 
new government, and that is generally recognized throughout, 
I am sure, the Far East and throughout Europe. 

Now, Mr. Magsaysay, the new President-Elect of that coun- 
try, is in a position, it seems to me to take a position of leader- 
ship in calling a conference in Manila and such other places 
as they might determine to hold the conference of the free 
nations of Asia that are still outside of the Iron Curtain, to 
devlop not only military cooperation between them, but what 
is equally important, to encourage political and economic co- 
operation between them. Then, with the assistance of the free 
nations of the world, I believe there would be an opportunity 
to establish a system of effective security in the Pacific. 

Now, Mr. Magsaysay can do that because he is a new figure 
in that area of the world. He is not the controversial figure in 
international affairs as is President Syngman Rhee, President 
Chiang Kai-Shek or older leaders in that area of the world 
happen to be, and by taking a position of leadership of an 
Asian, in meeting Asian problems, I think it will remove 
from the arsenal of communist propaganda this whole issue 
of colonialism and the fact that the Western nations had only 
some selfish interest in preserving the freedom of the people 
of the Far East. And in addition to that, it would start taking 
in that area of the world, the initiative rather than merely 
waiting to react to communist moves—it would be taking the 
initiative of the free world under the leadership of the Asians 
themselves. 

NEHRU NEUTRALISM POLIcy 


Now, during this period of time, a number of our people 
in responsible positions of leadership and some of the other 
nations of the world, have had the misconception that Mr. 
Nehru is the voice of Asia. Now, Nehru holds an important 
position as Prime Minister of India. India is an important 
country of some three hundred plus million people in that area 
of the world and certainily he is a voice in Asia. But, I think 
it is a great misconception to consider him as the authentic 
voice of Asia. He certainly does not speak for Japan or for 
the Republic of Korea or for the Republic of China or 
Formosa or for the Philippines or Vietdam or Cambodia or 
Thailand, and he certainly doesn’t speak for Pakistan. He can 
be said to speak for India, Indonesia and perhaps for Burma, 
which are the so-called neutralist nations in that area of the 
world. 

I do not believe that aggressive communism in the Far East 
can be stopped by a policy of neutralism. If international 
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communism once gets up to the borders of India, I do not 
believe that India would last a period of twenty-four months. 
If international communism makes any further substantial gains 
in Asia, all of Asia is apt to slip into communist hands. 
Therefore, the question arises, can the other free nations of 
Asia sit by, twiddling their thumbs, waiting for India to make 
up its mind to take some effective action for collective security ? 
By the time they make up their minds, it may be too late. 
Therefore, I do not think it is a part of wisdom for the very 
security of those nations, to say nothing of ours, in the free 
world, to wait for this policy of neutralism of Mr. Nehru. 


PLEA TO KEEP Rep CuinA Out or U.N. 


Now, in addition to that, India has proposed to the United 
Nations, that Communist China be admitted into membership 
in that organization. I believe that this would be a great 
mistake for several reasons. In the first place; it would be in 
fact, allowing the Chinese Communist aggressors to shoot 
their way into membership. It would be a violation of at least 
six or eight of the sections of the United Nations’ Charter, and 
I believe would be destructive of the moral principles upon 
which that organization is supposed to rest. 

In addition to that, you may rest assured that the Chinese 
Communists will never be satisfied with membership in the 
General Assembly as has been suggested in some quarters. For, 
once they got into the General Assembly, they would use the 
same blackmailing tactics that they have constantly used and 
would say, “You have done nothing for us until you give as a 
permanent seat in the Security Council.” You cannot give them 
a permanent seat in the Security Council unless you expel the 
Republic of China which now is on Formosa, which represents 
still, eight million people, a population approximately the size 
of Australia and which on that Island has an army of approxi- 
mately 500,000, the sixth largest standing army in the world. 
And if you gave them a place on the Security Council you 
will never satisfy the Chinese communists of Mao tse-Tung, 
because they are not agrarian performers, they are willing, en- 
thusiastic allies of the men of the Kremlin and they will 
immediately set out to say, “You have done nothing for us 
until you return to our possession,” as they put it, “the lost 
Province of Ti-Wan, the Island of Formosa.” And if they 
gain control of Formosa, they will not only liquidate the eight 
million free Chinese on that Island and the non-communist 
army that exists there, but I do not know a responsible official 
in our defense establishment who does not believe it would be 
highly detrimental to the defense of this nation if Formosa 
should fall into communist hands. It would drive a wedge 
into the heart of our defense position which runs from Japan 
through the great air base at Okinawa to the Philippines and 
to Australia. It would outflank Okinawa a few hundred miles 
to the north and it would outflank the Philippines a few 
hundred miles to the south, and it would ultimately move the 
first line of defense of this nation in the Pacific back to the 
Pacific Coast states of Oregon, Washington and California. 
And as a member of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
for a period of seven years, let me tell you, it is my very firm 
belief that is no place for the first line of defense in the 
Pacific for this nation and the free world to be, on the Pacific 
Coast states that I have mentioned. 

Therefore, I believe that our government should maintain 
the position it has already announced that we will oppose 
the admission into the General Assembly and we will oppose 
the admission into the Security Council. And I think we ought 
to use every ounce of leadership that we have, including the 
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veto if need be, to keep Communist China out of that organiza- 
tion. 
SovieT Pact PROPOSAL 


Now, I have also been a little surprised, to read while I was 
still traveling in the Far East, a proposal being made for enter- 
ing into a pact with the Soviet Union. I mention these two 
things because they are going to be matters which the American 
people, the American government and the American Congress 
are going to have to face up to in the months ahead. It may 
be at the Conference of the Big Three, that one of the nations 
will suggest not only the admission of Communist China into 
the United Nations, but some kind of a pact with the Soviet 
Union. I think if we are to have a sound foreign policy, the 
American people must be fully and adequately informed. 

Now, this proposal for a pact with the Soviet Union was 
advanced by some of the nations of Europe and it apparently 
was subscribed to by the recent Democratic candidate for 
President of the United States when he went to the White 
House to make certain recommendations following his return 
from a trip to the Far East. 

I am opposed to such a pact being entered into by this 
government unless there should be as conditions precedent to 
it, the withdrawal of Soviet forces from the Satellite States of 
Eastern Europe and the holding of free elections in Poland, 
in Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Hungary and Bulgaria and the 
other satellite states to determine their own destines, their 
own religion, their own economic life and their own weil- 
being. 

Let me point out, for us to enter into a pact without those 
conditions, would in effect be putting the stamp of approval 
of the American people upon perpetual tyranny behind the 
Iron Curtain of literally tens if not hundreds of millions of 

ple who have the same desire for freedom that we have. 
I don’t believe that we have the moral right to underwrite into 
perpetual slavery of a godless communist tyranny these Poles 
and Czechs and Rumanians and Bulgarians and others who 
have never in violation of the wartime agreement, had the 
opportunity to give an expression to the selection of their own 
government. 

So, that is the first reason why I believe that such a pact 
should not be entered into at least without the conditions 
precedent in it. 

The second one is equally, I believe, of concern to the 
American people, and in the few moments I have left, I want 
to reiterate some facts. 


RECORD OF SOVIET AGREEMENTS 


In the first place, the Soviet Union in the last two decades or 
more, has never lived up to any of the agreements of this 
nature that it has entered into, and I have here an official list 
of the various agreements that they did enter into with a 
number of countries. Time will not permit me to read them 
all, but I am going to give you some specific examples. 

In 1926, the Soviet Union entered into a solemn non- 
aggression pact with Lithuania, and what was the result? 
Why, the Soviet Union forcibly attacked Lithuania in 1940. 

In 1929, the Soviet Union solemnly renounced war, signing 
a protocal to that effect with Estonia, Latvia, Poland and 
Rumania. What was the result? The Soviet Union attacked 
Eastern Poland in 1939, while the Poles were fighting with 
their backs to the wall against the Nazis who were coming in 
from the other direction. And in 1940, they forcibly seized 
possession of the independent states of Estonia, Latvia and 
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Lithuania, and they have since fastened a stranglehold through 
a satellite communist government on the people of Rumania. 

In 1932, the Soviet Union enttred into a Finnish-Soviet 
Union non-aggression pact. What was the result? They in- 
vaded Finland in 1939. 

In 1932, in addition to the other pacts I mentioned, they 
entered into a non-aggression pact with Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania as well, with the results I mentioned. 

In 1932 they entered into another pact with Poland, a non- 
aggression pact, and as I pointed out, seized Eastern Poland 
when they were desperately fighting for their very existence. 

In 1937, they entered into a non-aggression pact with the 
Chinese Republic and in 1945, the Soviet Union stripped and 
looted the industry of Manchuria. 

In 1939, in addition to the non-aggression pact, they entered 
into an alliance with these three little Baltic nations; I have 
already indicated to you what happened as a result of their 
first agreement. In addition to that, they have entered into an 
agreement that they were going to abolish the Commintern 
which was their worldwide revolutionary organization and 
announced its dissolution. But, in 1947, they reestablished a 
worldwide revolutionary agency under the name of Com- 
minform. 

In 1943, they entered an alliance with Czechoslovakia and 
I pointed out to you how in 1948 they helped institute the 
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coup d'etat which destroyed the freedom of the people of 
Czechoslovakia. 

In 1945, they entered an alliance with the Republic of 
China under President Chiang Kai-Shek at the very time they 
were entering into an alliance arming and equipping over a 
million troops of Mao tse-Tung, the Chinese communist 
leader, for the purpose of destroying the republic of China 
with which they had just entered into an alliance. 

On that basis are the American people or the people of the 
free world to be sold the idea that such a pact would be worth 
the paper it was written on? 


NEED FOR RENEWED COURAGE 


If there is one thing that seems very clear to me, we have 
many weapons in our arsenals, but the greatest weapon in the 
arsenal of the free world is the determination of men and 
women to be free. We must not destroy that hope for free- 
dom which exists in those nations which are temporarily behind 
the Iron Curtain. I am convinced that if the American people 
will use the same courage and common sense that motivated 
the men who sat at Philadelphia under what I believe was 
divine inspiration, who gave us first our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and later our Constitution of the United States, there 
are none of these great domestic problems we cannot solve and 
there is no foreign foe we need ever fear. 


The ''New Look’’ 


DEFENSE PLANS OF THE NATION 
By ADMIRAL ARTHUR W. RADFORD, Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, United States 
Delivered to the National Press Club, Washington; D. C., December 14, 1953 


Y SPAN of military service covers forty-one years. 
When first I came into the service, the armed forces 
developed their plans and programs without much 

public attention. 

Public statements about the military usually stemmed from 
hearings before Congressional committees. Unless something 
startling happened, nothing much was said about what the 
military were doing. 

There have been many changes in these forty-one years, 
changes not only in weapons and techniques of warfare, but 
changes in communications and public information media. 
Today, it is considered a Department of Defense duty to help 
keep the public informed. 

That is why I am here today. I will attempt to summarize 
frankly for you—and through you, for the American people— 
what the Joint Chiefs of Staff are doing in the way of military 
planning for the future. 

In a sense, my two previous talks this month have been two 
chapters leading up to my discussion here today. In the first 
at West Point, N. Y., I spoke on some of the problems and 
conditions affecting world peace. I stressed the concept of 
collective security. 

In my second, one given before the American Ordnance 
Association of New York, I described some of the factors 
affecting the current planning for fiscal year 1955. I described 
this planning as an Interim Look, in which no material changes 
in force were recommended for fiscal year 1955, except for 
increases in Air Forces and Continental Defense. I said 
that changes were coming which would affect the period after 
fiscal year 1955. 





Some news reports about my talk on the Interim Look were 
captioned: “Radford Against Drastic Changes.” This is cor- 
rect; but, if considered out of context with the whole of my 
two speeches, it could be misleading. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff are opposed to radical changes in 
a hurry because they are militarily undersirable; and from the 
standpoint of the security of this nation, they are not practic- 
able. By ‘‘radical,”’ I mean the dictionary definition—‘funda- 
mental.” 

For example, the Joint Chiefs of Staff do not believe that 
any fundamental change could develop so fast that one service 
should be cut in half, and another tripled, all in one brief 
period. 

Changes in tactics and strategy do not come that fast. That 
is why I said that changes would come as a process of evolu- 
tion, and with deliberate and painstaking planning. The signs 
of the times do point unmistakably to changes in the future 

That brings us to what you have called the “New Look.”’ 
First, let me give you my description. A New Look is a 
reassessment of our strategic and logistic capabilities in the 
light of foreseeable developments, certain technological ad- 
vances, the world situation today, and considerable estimating 
of future trends and developments. It is a searching review of 
this nation’s military requirements for security. 


PRESIDENT’S DIRECTIVES 


The motif and the tempo for the New Look stemmed from 
the directive contained in the President's speech last April 
when he said that henceforth, planning would proceed on the 
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basis of preparations for the long-term pull. Here is the real 
key to our new planning. 

With the President's policy as a starting point, economically 
sound military and mobilization plans, for this nation and for 
our Allies, should result. 

The New Look really is not the first such review of military 
requirements. The Joint Chiefs of Staff since their inception 
have continuously reviewed security problems and require- 
ments. 

Actually, the New Look is new in only two respects. 

First, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who are making it, are newly 
appointed. 

Second, and more important, our ‘current review is based on 
a guiding precept that is significantly different. 

Our ‘new look” prepares for the long pull; not a year-of- 
crisis. It is aimed at providing a sturdy military posture which 
can be maintained over an extended period of uneasy peace, 
rather than peaking forces at greater costs for a particular 
period of tension. That in itself makes a great difference in 
military planning. 

When Secretary of Defense Charles Wilson addressed you 
about a month ago, he amplified the President's statement 
when he said: 

“We hope to continue to build up the nation’s military 
strength, particularly air power and air defense while at the 
same time making progress in reducing expenditures. This 
will be done through developing new strategic plans and 
objectives, giving proper weight to new weapons and equip- 
ment, and by continuing to make intelligent savings especially 
through the better organization and utilization of manpower. 

“The objective of the entire defense organization will be to 
develop the maximum military strength and security of our 
country that can be obtained by the intelligent expenditure of 
the founds the people of our country through the Congress 
are able and willing to make available for defense purposes.” 


NEED FOR STRENGTH 


This statement by Mr. Wilson indicates the objectives of 
our planning. It sums up the fact that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff are taking a long, hard look at our national strategy and 
strength. Certainly, it is not a matter which could be com- 
pleted in time for the 1955 budget cycle. It has to be 
approached in a realistic, deliberate, systematic manner. It has 
to avoid the temptations of day-to-day expediences, and pursue 
instead, reasoned, intelligent, long-term judgments. 

The greatest announcement that I could make to you here 
today—and, from your point of view, one of the greatest 
news stories—would be that the United States no longer 
requires strong armed forces. I can think of nothing that 
could be more welcome to all of us. 

Unfortunately, I am unable to make such an announcement. 
I must state flatly, what must be obvious to all of you, that a 
strong military posture is not only essential to our own security, 
but is clearly necessary for the Free World. There can be no 
compromise with aggression anywhere in the world. 

Last week President Eisenhower made a magnificent address 
on the atomic age in which he described the tremendous des- 
tructive power of atomic weapons. He said that today’s stock- 
pile “exceeds by many times the explosive equivalent of the 
total of all bombs and all shells that came from every plane 
and every gun in every theatre of war through all the years 
of World War II.” 

Yes, the destructive power, presently and prospectively 
available to each branch of the armed forces, dwarfs that ever 
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experienced in the history of warfare. I am not being an 
alarmist in this—I am simply stating cold facts. These facts 
simply make it all the more important that we deter aggression 
and war before they happen. 

God in his great wisdom has made available to mankind the 
knowledge of atomic fission. With this knowledge comes 
responsibility. If mankind measures up to this responsibility, 
atomic power can be a force for great good, alleviating many 
of the existing deficiencies, and improving the standards of 
living throughout the world. 


THREAT CONTINUES 


On the other hand, we could become a world of nuclear 
giants and ethical infants, in which we know more about war 
than we know about peace; more about killing than we know 
about living. 

Perhaps mankind is destined to go through a period of 
indefinite duration where man has the opportunitly to forge 
his own destiny, and where the threat of atomic warfare is held 
suspended over him like the proverbial sword of Damocles. 
Man must make up his mind as to his own future. 

In the meantime, there has been no reduction in the vast 
militant force of international communism which continues 
to threaten the free world. 

In my speech at West Point, I reported that the forces of 
the United States truly are playing a vital part in the far-flung 
collective defense system in which circumstances have placed 
this nation. This deployment has helped to strengthen the 
determination and capabilities of the Free World to resist 
communism, and to arrest an attempted aggression. 

Communism persists in contesting the basic tenets of our 
way of life. In practice today, it is using its power, secretly 
and openly, to undermine all efforts toward stable peace. We 
have convincing reason to believe that communism will desist 
from aggression only when free nations are united in arms, 
and only when they are stoutly defended. 

Recurring local situations—hotspots—are going to be with 
us for a long time to come. Unless we are in a position to 
handle them positively and quickly, these hotspots will be 
serious and may be frequent. 

If we maintain a strong armed posture—a counter-offensive 
capability along with mobile, combat forces in readiness—it 
should convince the men in the Kremlin that neither a global 
nor a localized war will be to their advantage. Then, they 
will be limited to seeking their objectives through political, 
economic, ideological and subversive actions. 

Thus, our military task is complicated by the two require- 
ments imposed upon us. We must be ready for tremendous, 
vast retaliatory and counter-offensive blows in event of a global 
war, and we must also be ready for lesser military actions 
short of all-out war. 

Secretary Wilson and the Joint Chiefs of Staff have agreed 
that we must fulfill these requirements with due regard for 
not only military factors, but also a wider range of political 
and economic factors, as well as the latest technological devel- 
opments. In this day and age, the military must be realistically 
concerned about keeping our national economy strong as an 
indispensable bulwark of the Free World. It is a most im- 
portant facet of our national security problems. 


ALLIED Alp Is NEEDED 


We are further agreed that continental defense programming 
is an increasingly important part of our national security 
planning. We want to see continental defense programming 
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continue on an orderly basis, with phased increases in forces 
and facilities, to improve our defenses against bombing attack. 

In addition, we are agreed that our plans and programs 
cannot be developed by the United States for ourselves alone. 
They must be worked out in cooperation with our allies, with 
full recognition for their problems. They must take into 
account the common danger and common responsibility which 
belongs to the Free World. Security is a cooperative venture; 
it is not a competitive race. To forewarn aggressors and to 
construct effective military might, we need partnership; not 
partisanship. 

Under these circumstances, the concept of the New Look is 
the development of an armed posture which can be supported, 
year in and year out, on a long-term basis; not just one year— 
nor two years—but for ten years or even twenty years if 
necessary. 

As a starter, the joint chiefs of staff have picked a period 
through fiscal year 1957. Last week, we agreed to, and sub- 
mitted a program for military forces through this period which 
will provide for the security of the United States; forces which 
will deter aggression in consonance with the concept of col- 
lective security with our allies in Europe and the Far East; and 
forces which would provide the basis for winning a war—an 
all-out war or a limited war—if war is forced upon us. 

It is obviously impossible for the United States to sustain 
forces which will enable us to station combat-effective units of 
superior strength every place where aggression might occur. 
If we tried to do this, we could insure economic collapse. No, 
we cannot be strong everywhere simultaneously. 

Accordingly, we plan force levels which provide us mobile, 
versatile, combat forces in readiness, and an adequate mobiliza- 
tion base. These strength levels will be of such magnitude 
that our allies can recognize both our determination to counter 
any aggression, and determination to support our national and 
international policies and commitments. At the same time, 
these levels will be those which are possible of attainment 
over the long pull. 


New WEAPONS EMPLOYED 


Therefore, in 1956 and 1957, the manpower allocated to 
our military forces will be below that planned in the Interim 
Look. Normal security and common prudence preclude any 
public statements of the detailed strength levels at this time. 
I can tell you, however, that in planning this reduction of man- 
power in our armed farces, our specific interest is in an orderly 
program based over a period of years. 

We want to reduce overhead. We consider it imperative to 
improve our ratios of combat manpower to total manpower. 
We want a very good realistic reserve program for all services. 
We want to make more effective use of the manpower in 
uniform. To accomplish these ends we are improving greatly 
our combat effectiveness by the application of new weapons 
and new techniques, and hope ultimately to achieve far greater 
flexibility than heretofore attainable. 

From time to time I read of criticism about the so-called 
traditional adherence to the concept of balanced forces. It is 
quite true that the Joint Chiefs of Staff do not subscribe to the 
concept of relying solely on one service, or one weapon, as a 
short cut to easy victory. But a balanced force does not mean 
to us an artificial one-third, one-third, one-third, either in 
manpower or dollars. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff believe that our security and that 
of the free world cannot at this time be entrusted to an un- 
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balanced—unilateral or bilateral—concept of forces. This is 
true in Western Europe, Korea, and Indo-China today. It 
would be true in any other active theatre of operations. It is 
equally true, however, that the balance in one situation may 
not be proper in another. The balance in one war will not be 
the same as that in a later war. 

Today’s emphasis is actually pointed toward the creation, the 
maintenance, and the exploitation of modern air power. Today, 
there is no argument among military planners as to the im- 
portance of air power. 

Offensively, defensively, and in support of other forces, it is 
a primary requirement. Its strength continues to grow, both 
through increases in combat air units, and through better 
equipment. 

Yet now, and for an indeterminate period in the future, un- 
der most circumstances, air forces must be complemented with 
other forces. Land forces, amphibious forces, anti-submarine 
warfare forces, and other well-rounded forces are necessary. 
Therefore, we aim to build up also the effectiveness of the 
Army, Navy and Marines with better equipment, new weapons, 
and a better planning of reserve components. 


SERVICES’ RESPONSIBILITY 


Today, atomic weapons have virtually achieved conventional 
status within our Armed Forces. Each military service is 
capable of putting this weapon into military use. Therefore, 
each service has a tremendous responsibility for living up to 
our expectations for a still greater and more powerful degree 
of combat readiness. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff have no: preconceived ideas as to 
what our armed forces will look like a decade from now. The 
views and estimates we submitted last week are based upon 
what we see today as being in the best interests of the United 
States and the Free World. 

None of us can be certain of what will happen in the 
future. Improved guided missiles, atomic-powered ships and 
aircraft, an enlarged family of weapons, and new applications 
of electronics, ali will have their effects and will be reflected 
in the evolution of our combat units. 

At this time of the fiftieth Anniversary of Powered Flight, 
it would seem appropriate for me to amplify what I mean by 
national air power. As I use the term, it includes the Air 
Force, Naval Aviation, Marine Corps Aviation, Army Aviation, 
and the tremendous aircraft industry and civil air transportation 
systems of the United States. 

You may not fully comprehend the true magnitude of today’s 
United States national air power, but I will state unequivocally 
that it is superior to that of any other nation. 

Furthermore, the United States has so developed certain 
segments of its airpower as to achieve a strategic Air Force 
and a Naval carrier striking force which are without peer in 
this world. 

The President of the United States, the Secretary of Defense, 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff are of one mind on that matter: 
This nation will maintain a national air power superior to 
that of any other nation in the world. 

This supremacy in national air power, when coupled with 
that of our Allies, and with our collective strength in other 
forces, should lead the people of the United States and the 
Free World to reflect with pride on the progress and the 
achievements of the last half century, and to look to the 
future with confidence and resolution. 
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Making a Future for Hawaii—and the World 


DETERMINATION—THE GREATEST RESOURCE OF ALL 


By CARROL M. SHANKS, President, The Prudential Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 
Delivered before the Chamber of Commerce of Honolulu, Hawaii, November 18, 1953. 


who represents us, has been 50 years—a half century— 

in Hawaii. These have been good and eventful years 
for both of us. They have been years in which you have come 
of age. You are a going concern with a promising future. 

In the building of this future, the Prudential hopes to be of 
assistance. We are helping to provide economic security and 
peace of mind to an increasing number of your people, and 
we are investing in your homes and farms and businesses. 
Ten million dollars is the present extent of our investment 
stake in your future, and I can assure you that this stake will 
accelerate and grow tremendously larger in the years to come. 

The business that we do with Hawaii is important to us. 
But our relationships with you and our interest in you go far 
beyond financial transactions. We are interested in Hawaii 
because these islands are an especially important part of a 
difficult world—a world that faces greater opportunities and 
possibilities than ever before—but a world that, at the same 
time, faces threats so grave that sometimes even survival seems 
to be in question. In your islands, all these assets, possibilities 
and threats are wrapped up in a compact package. Your fate, 
in many ways, will presage the fate of all nations and all 
peoples. 

Hawaii is a focal point for all the pressures, threats, possi- 
bilities, struggles and hopes of all of us. The difference is 
that here, in your islands, we can examine these things; we 
can see what you are doing about them. The consequences of 
your actions are more immediate, so cause and effect are easier 
to observe here than in larger areas. 

You have one of the most refreshing and beautiful places 
on earth, but in some other ways you are not so fortunate. 
You are isolated in that you have no one to lean on. You 
are not by any means what is so often called a “backward 
area,’ so you cannot draw upon the huge funds made avail- 
able for such areas—funds which, often as not, become a 
substitute for initiative rather than the starting point for 
initiative. You are not blessed with unlimited natural re- 
sources—like, for example, Indonesia. Great wealth is not 
at hand for the taking. And, because of your relationship 
with the mainland, you are far from free to trade on your 
strategic military position. 

In short, your future is one that will have to be carved out 
of difficulties, with comparatively little help. But there is 
nothing new about difficulties—you have had them before. 
And you have never sought help in solving them. 

It may safely be said that the future of any community de- 
pends to considerable degree upon three things—now that 
population growth has become a widespread problem and 
readily available natural resources are diminishing: 

First, the determination of people to carve out a niche for 

themselves. Progress starts with a state of mind. 

Second, the skills of people in social and economic organi- 

zation. If people don’t get along, they can’t go anywhere. 

Third, the technological advances which the people create 

or take advantage of in order to raise their standard of 

living and to remedy the shortcomings or deficiencies of 
their natural environment. 
On all three points, Hawaii ranks remarkably high. 


T HE Prudential, through the Hawaiian Trust Company, 





Certainly your history during the past fifty years testifies to 
your determination to make Hawaii a strong, independent 
state. 

Your record in economic and social organization—as ex- 
emplified by your brilliant handling of race relations—reflects 
unusual skill in that direction. 

And finally the story of your farms and your industries is 
a story of conquest over natural hazards by taking advantage 
of science. Science—which translates itself into technological 
advances—is the last and greatest of our frontiers, and you are 
well into the exploration of it. 

I have been much interested in the facts and figures about 
Hawaii, although unhappily I do not have them brought u 
to date. For example, I learned that you produce Y of all 
the sugar grown under the U. S. flag—and yet the conditions 
of your climate produce more hazards than are faced by any 
other big producing area. In 1940 you planted 10,000 
fewer acres and reaped a million more tons than in 1930— 
which looks as though science may have made a great contri- 
bution to your agricultural progress. 

I learned that you had about the same number of business 
establishments in 1939 as when the Prudential came to Ha- 
waii fifty years ago—but you had put 314 times more people 
to work, were paying them more than 5 times as much, and 
the value of your manufacturers more than trebled. This was 
done in an area which, on the mainland, we would have con- 
sidered not particularly well suited to industry because of 
transportation difficulties, insufficient fuel sources, and limited 
raw material sources. Only vigilant determination to capitalize 
on technological advances would have made growth of busi- 
ness and industry in Hawaii possible. And this vigilance will 
pay off increasingly in the future. The development of high- 
y instrumented and more nearly automatic manufacturing 
plants, which are revolutionizing much of our industry, holds 
great promise for the type of light manufacturing which can 
be developed advantageously in Hawaii. The adaptation of 
new types of instruments developed largely during and since 
World War II, greatly increases the efficiency of manpower; 
and while it may seem, at first blush, as in the case of any 
—— advance, that this might reduce employment, the 
act of the matter is that it will make more industry possible 
and thereby contribute to the economy—and in the end, pro- 
duce more employment. 

The world a well and appreciates the great industry 
you have built around pineapples. This is a monument to 
scientific progress, just as it is a symbol of the way you have 
taken your natural economic assets and made the best of them. 

Another figure, which is most interesting, is the statistical 
record of your transportation. About the time we first came 
to the islands, you had some 175 miles of railroads. But 
Hawaii consists of islands; and railroads, for all their great 
contribution to the economy of the mainland, are not suited 
to island-hopping. So now you have some 25 miles—but you 
have wholeheartedly adopted the only satisfactory method of 
crossing both land and water—the air. Your concentration 
of airlines seems almost staggering—but the rapidity with 
which you capitalized upon this technological advance is 
typical—and heartening. 
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CARROL M. SHANKS 


The future of Hawaii—and of the world—lies down the 
path you are blazing. Our survival as a race and as a nation 
depends upon our success in adapting ourselves to a new set 
of circumstances which is destined to be with us from now on 
—circumstances which affect all countries, large and small, 
rich and poor alike. The plain fact is that the world’s popula- 
tion is growing too fast—we can’t easily feed all the people, 
we can’t assimilate them all, we can't organize them all into 
cooperating groups, and we can’t provide for their leisure 
requirements unless we learn much that we don't now know 
—unless, that is to say, we take full advantage of science. We 
know now that poverty, hunger and poor social organization 
anywhere in the world is a threat to all the rest of the world. 

It has become the fashion lately to elevate the dour 19th 
Century pessimist, Dr. Thomas Malthus, to the statue of a 

rophet because he said, back in the stagecoach era, long be- 

*~ we had electricity or fertilizers or vitamins—or even 
rudimentary sanitation—that we would soon eat ourselves out 
of the universe and kill off the race of man. As many econo- 
mists might, he arrived at a purely mathematical solution: 
put an end to increasing population. This, of course, would 
cure the evil he feared—but it might set into motion other 
and unpredictable evils equally dangerous—even if it were 
possible to legislate such action and have it enforced. 

Failing any such solution, it will be necessary—whether we 
like it or whether it seems practical or not—to depend upon 
scientific research and its practical application to keep pace 
with the mounting needs of billions of people. I personally 
am not stylishly pessimistic about the possibilities of making 
technological advances in time to solve the problems. I think 
science—and scientists—and determined lay people—will come 
through. Look, for example, at some of the things on the 
horizon: 

One thinks first of atomic energy—for here is a great po- 
tential source of power, and power is the keystone of progress. 
It is the beginning of any solution to the problems that face 
us. Unfortunately, practical, economic applications are not as 
imminent as they would seem. The conversion of atomic 
energy into power is not too difficult, the engineers tell me, 
but the preparation of material to be converted, for some 
years yet, will be so expensive a process that it will make 
practical application—in Hawaii, say—unlikely. In time, how- 
ever, there will be a practical solution—-and when that time 
comes, any lack of water power for hydroelectric projects, 
any lack of fuel, or any difficulties or expense of transporting 
fuel from its sources to create power at a reasonable cost for 
commercial projects, will no longer hold back development 
of industry in areas like Hawaii. And as industry develops, 
so will the economy of the community—and so will the com- 
munity's influence on other communities. 

In 1790, when James Watt started out to sell his double- 
acting steam engine in rural England, he cautiously decided 
that he could claim for it the equivalent of two horsepower 
without fear of reprisals from the farmer—an estimate far 
more diplomatic than accurate. Accurate figures are obviously 
impossible to come by, but it is estimated today that in me- 
chanical energy alone, every citizen in the U. S. has at his 
command more than four thousand horsepower hours per 
year. This is about double the horsepower working per per- 
son in Great Britain, and about 33 times the horsepower-per- 
citizen of India and China. 

This availability of power has vast political and social as 


well as economic significance. That is one reason the power 
potential of the atom has been so widely hailed. Of the 
world’s visible reserves of usable energy from all sources, it 
is estimated that half lies in the United States and Russia, 
another third lies in nine other countries, and the remainder 
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is thinly spread—nowhere does it reach a concentration of 
1%—over all the other nations of the globe. It is widely felt 
that the society that brings to the impoverished half of the 
world the tools and fruits of modern technology will be the 
ultimate and dominant society. \n the long run, atomic fission 
may have a greater capacity to cement society than to blast it 
out of existence; technological advances, if wisely used, can 
not only open new doors and provide new opportunities for 
such areas as Hawaii, but will go a long way—a far greater 
distance than the simple disbursement of U. S. Government 
funds—towards reclaiming underdeveloped areas. These areas 
constitute much of Latin America, nearly all of Africa, and 
much of the Middle and Far East, where more than 2/3 of 
the world’s population lives—an area where high birth rates, 
rapidly expanding populations, and poor rudimentary agri- 
culture continuously complicate the problems of survival. 

Technology, it is said, has been described as man’s inspired 
attempt to adapt himself to his changing environment. We 
of the U. S. have no corner on technological progress, but we 
certainly have a fine talent for it—and we owe it to the 
future to make the best of that talent. That should be a 
Point IV project to our own selves until the end of time. It 
is good business, good politics—and good self-protection. 

You in Hawaii have had some experience, as I pointed out, 
in the application of science to food production. This is the 
immediate problem—more immediate even than the pro- 
duction of power. People must eat before they can do any- 
thing else; and while an increase in available power will 
reflect in more efficient agriculture, the fact is that the direct 
sree of science to agriculture will reflect even quicker. 
If past performance is any indication, there are even greater 
miracles yet to come in technology —— to food produc- 
tion. It is not safe to base any future food balance problems 
on what we know today. Most predictions have been wrong 
because of the unheralded introduction of technological ad- 
vances. A little more than fifty years ago, widely respected 
experts a a world-wide wheat famine which didn’t 
come off, because the experts did not anticipate the develop- 
ment of the synthetic fertilizer industry or of new disease 
resistant strains. 

Much the same is happening with food-producing animals. 
At the King Ranch in Texas a new breed of beef cattle has 
been bred to meet the peculiar conditions of the Gulf Coast 
country, where conditions are semi-tropical. As a result of 
this achievement and what was learned in connection with it 
and other projects, the entire South has become an important 
beef-producing area—which was unthinkable twenty years 
ago. The recently developed science of chemical additives to 
foods for farm animals is another advance that is changing 
the food-animal industry. These additives—hormones, vita- 
mins, and other compounds—are creating remarkable changes 
in the structures and food-bearing qualities of animals. With 
today’s scientific feeding, the number of starting animals that 
will grow to maturity and the usable food content of those 
animals, will be increased far beyond anything thought possi- 
ble even ten years ago. 

Reduction in poor crops, the adaptation of food animals 
to specific conditions by scientific breeding and feeding, and 
increased efficiency in food handling and manufacturing are 
important fronts on which progress has been made. But 
there is another front that opens up new horizons: agricul- 
tural as well as grazing operations are becoming feasible in 
regions where, up to now, they have been impractical. Through 
plant breeding and selection of seed, the cereal belts are 
gradually being expanded. It is now anticipated that the 
period required for maturing wheat will be reduced to 20 
days. This is strikingly illustrated in Canada, and will hold 
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true for Russia, Siberia and Manchuria, where agriculture will 
expand close to the Arctic regions when the agriculture of 
those regions becomes more skillful. 

Plants of all kinds are being made more resistant to the 
extremes of heat and cold, drought and moisture, and are 
being adapted to less favorable soils. Physical and chemical 
study of soils has brought about remedies that have reclaimed 
barren land. All these things are increasing the arable surface 
of the earth. 

The conquest of predatory animals, insects and parasitic 
diseases in some countries will open up still more frontiers 
for food production. The problem here is both direct and 
indirect: direct because the plants and animals that represent 
the crops of agriculture can be made safe from pests; indirect 
because human beings must be able to live in disease-infected 
regions if they are to work farms. It seems now established 
that if infectious diseases were eliminated, virtually all of the 
tropics are fitted for habitation and agriculture. Just as deserts 
have been made to bloom, tropical jungles can be harnessed 
by science. 

The possibilities indicated in these examples are not ap- 
proaching exhaustion; on the contrary, the experts hold that 
the technically practicable improvements in soils, plants and 
animals have scarcely more than begun. 

Irrigation is another great key to increasing the farming 
areas of the world. You know something of this, but you 
may not realize that 30% of the earth’s land area—about 
83/, billion acres—is classified as arid or desert soil. About 
275 million acres of this land is now irrigated and in use, 
and some 200 million more acres could be irrigated and suc- 
cessfully used. New power sources and other technological 
advances will make this added irrigation practical. Intensive 
research is being pushed to bring down the cost of converting 
sea water to a point where it will be economical for large- 
scale irrigation. Distillation, chemical processes, and ionic 
transfer methods, all show promise, and in the not-too-dis- 
tant future a conversion process will emerge which will be 
economically feasible for such vital places as Hawaii and our 
own Western States. Just how momentous the addition of 
land by irrigation can be, has been indicated by Dr. Charles 
E. Kellog who, as Chief of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
inted out that the total area of all the world’s 


ture, once 
crops could be —— on the United States and the 
southern or habitable part of Canada. For example, all the 


world’s corn, grown in practically every country of the world 
today, could be contained within the states of Texas and 
Louisiana. 

Many of the developments we have discussed are well 
under way. They give us good feason to feel optimistic—on 
the basis of what has already happened, it would seem that 
beyond this new, great frontier of technology lies a more 
plentiful, rather than a more hazardous life for all of us. 
But I think there is more to come. We can count upon mira- 
cles of which no trace has yet appeared. 

Science has a way of surprising us—of turning abrupt 
corners and coming up with entirely new approaches to old 











problems. The problem of feeding the world is no excep- 
tion. On a rooftop in Massachusetts there is a clear indication 
of how the advanced technologist is approaching this problem 
in a creative way. There, in two 160-foot plastic tubes, re- 
search men are growing more actual food, fitted for human 
consumption, than will be grown in all the farms in the im- 
mediate area. The scientists on this rooftop are cultivating a 
type of seaweed. They are following a remarkably simple 
line of reasoning: all food can be traced back to sunlight; 
and the amount of the sun’s enery which is absorbed and 
stored up in food is the measure of our agricultural efficiency. 
In traditional agriculture, our best crops use only about 2% 
of the sunlight that falls upon them—most use about Y, or 
1%. Moreover, farm crops generally waste F spain use 
only a small part of the ground, and only for part of the 
year. Finally, most crops are mostly structure—cellulose and 
fibre—with a shamefully small food content. 

The real technological advance in food production, there- 
fore, would not lie in increasing our opportunities for in- 
efficient food production, but rather in developing a source of 
food that would store more of the sun’s energy; would catch 
more sunlight by covering all the growing area 365 days a 
year, and produce a high ——— of food with the mini- 
mum percentage of inedible structure. 

The seaweed being cultivated by scientists has all these 
properties. It absorbs as much as 25% of the solar energy 
falling upon it. It covers its growing area completely, and has 
no seasons—the harvest is continuous. It has almost no in- 
edible structure and can be made to yield carbohydrates, 
proteins, and fats in predetermined quantities. Finally, it 
doesn’t require arable land, because it grows in a solution of 
water and readily available chemicals, and is immune to cli- 
matic hazards. It is estimated that an acre would produce 40 
tons of the crop and that this, under these circumstances, 
would give us 20 tons of protein and 3 tons of fat—a harvest 
that dwarfs anything we have ever known. However, as in 
most research pilot units, only the future will tell whether 
it is as good as it appears at first sight. 

Nevertheless, this is a straw in the wind. There are count- 
less others. When you look out over the horizon and see 
what is being done, you find it difficult to be pessimistic—at 
least I do. 

All this holds special promise for you here in Hawaii be- 
cause you are ambitious to realize your destiny. You have 
already grown away from traditional methods of doing things 
—and from the traditional assumption that because you have 
too little available water, your food production is limited; or 
because transportation is difficult, you cannot have a pros- 
perous economy; or because you are less endowed than many 
with natural resources, you must be content with some degree 
of dependency. 

No, you have the greatest natural resource of all: you are 
determined. Technology was put to work by people like you, 
people determined to make the most of what they have. 

The future is yours. We of the Prudential look forward 
to sharing it. 
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Pocketbook Politics 


THE ELECTORATE MUST BE ALERTED TO THE DANGER AHEAD 
By ED LIPSCOMB, National Cotton Council, Memphis, Tennessee 
Delivered at the National Association of Radio Farm Directors, Chicago, Illinois, November 29, 1953 


things which add up to the greatest wealth and highest 
standard of living any nation has ever known. 

We have good reason, for certainly no other people has 
ever been surrounded by so great a volume and variety of 
goods and gadgets. Our cars account for more deaths than 
many of our most dreaded diseases. Our radios outnumber by 
two to one the total ballots we cast in a national election. Our 
food supply is such that over-eating is a greater problem than 
under-nourishment. 

Yet despite the abundance of the things we possess, no one 
of us will deny that we and those about us are worried and 
disturbed. We have plenty of clothes and chromium-plated 
appliances, yet you and I know that the most universally dis- 
tributed of all our commodities is anxiety. Statistically we 
know that along with more money and machines than ever 
before, we have more mental cases—with more buildings to 
live in, more physical breakdowns—with more so-called secur- 
ity, more sleeping pills, more ulcers, more alcohol, more 
nervous collapses. 

We sense inside men’s souls a deep-seated spirit of uneasi- 
ness, a constant attitude of subconscious apprehension, a sort 
of unidentified foreboding which seeps through our thought 
patterns and robs us of relaxation and confidence. 

What are we afraid of ? 

Are we afraid of Russia? Perhaps, in some respects and in 
some cases, yes; but as a whole, I think not. I believe you 
will agree that in general we are cautiously but genuinely con- 
fident of our ability to out-produce, out-smart, and out-fight 
the Communists in a military showdown if they should seek it. 

Are we afraid of big business? Do we fear that some com- 
bination or collusion of economic behemoths might be assem- 
bled to enslave us? Few but left-wingers looking for straw 
men any longer show concern for such a possibility. 

Are we afraid of domination by big labor? Here again we 
have demonstrated both our intention and our ability to see 
that the right to organize does not include the right to abuse 
the public interest or inflict public suffering to improve a bar- 
gaining position. 

What, then, are we afraid of? It may take a bit of con- 
templation, but if you will go down the list of possibilities, 
I believe you will come to the conclusion that the thing which 
concerns us most is something which we ourselves have created 
—a thing so complex we no longer can comprehend it, so 
large that our imaginations cannot intelligently encompass it, 
and so powerful that we no longer are convinced we can con- 
trol it. It is big goverment. 

By “government’’ I do not mean the present administration, 
the party in office, or the current congress. I mean the whole 
gargantuan sum total of governmental power and agencies and 
influence and activities which today saturate the American 
scene from Wall Street on down to Bailey's Bottom back of 
my house. 

What Washington is doing, or what it is liable to do in 
the future, has become the greatest single source of our 
wordly worries. Will there be depression or further inflation ? 
Will our savings and insurance be any good? Will there be 


Mii of us think of our country primarily in terms of 





enough meat, or too much? What about exports . . . unem- 
ployment . . . prices . . . plans for local improvement projects— 
what is that unpredictable thing called Washington going to 
decide for us? 

We know of course that Washington’s primary role the- 
oretically is that of defense—defense from foreign attack and 
from physical transgressions specified under the Bill of Rights. 
We also know, however, that the primary concern of almost 
every congressman is his own re-election through promotion of 
his personal prestige, and through the patronage and appro- 
priations he can obtain for his own particular district. We 
know that the first concern of almost every bureau is its own 
self-perpetuation and expansion. We know that cumulative 
marginal interpretations have pulled many of the teeth of our 
protective Constitution, and that through our votes or failure 
to cast them we have permitted federal power to reach awesome 
proportions. 

The governmental establishment today is taking one-third 
of all the production of the entire population. Its land hold- 
ings have increased to nearly one-fourth of the national total. 
It has more life insurance in force than all the private and 
mutual companies in America combined. It operates by far 
the nation’s largest payroll, and sent checks last year to 30 
million people. It has 15 agencies dealing with public housing 
and 29 engaged in making loans. 

In miscellaneous and less familiar fields it operates 162 
ice cream plants, factories producing some 12 per cent of 
the total U. S. output of boxes, and nearly 100 other types 
of business enterprises from the recapping of tires to the 
roasting of coffee, and from the binding of books to the 
manufacturer of brooms and spectacles. 

Its total budget requires as many pounds of paper to 
print as the Manhattan telephone directory, and involves 
such figures that if some conscientious congressman should 
attempt actually to study and understand them, and should 
devote one working hour to each $1 million of appropriations, 
he could not finish until the year 2000. Even the budget for 
military defense has been utilized by political opportunists 
as a sacred screen behind which to hide their pet appropria- 
tions. There is no point in further recounting the story. It 
is one familiar to all of you. 

Such developments and encroachments in themselves are 
alarming, but their full significance can be appreciated only 
as we examine them in relation to the lessons of history and 
the experiences of other nations. That examination reveals 
them to be, unmistakably, the expression of a philosophy 
which has brought economic defeat and destitution to every 
nation which has embraced it—the philosophy of commandeer- 
ing by armed power for political purposes the creative time 
and talent of individuals, and the products of their personal 
labor, for redistribution in accordance with governmental de- 
cisions. 

It is a philosophy which is being followed by every aggres- 
sive political movement of our time. Whether identified 
as communism, socialism, fascism, New Dealism, liberalism, 
or a welfare program, all major political crusades in the 
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world today are alike in their insistence upon seizure by force 
of an ever-growing percentage of the private citizen’s pro- 
ductive energy for disposition by groups of non-producing 
individuals which collectively we call the state. It is wholly 
immaterial, to the underlying principle, whether’ the seizure 
is accomplished by a club-swinging character from the secret 
police or by a courteous clerk in a tax office. These are 
techniques which reflect the relative refinements of national 
custom and the various degrees which subjugation has reached. 
In both cases the seizure of individual labor is there; and 
involuntary labor throughout history has been the definition of 
slavery. 

If you doubt the involuntary nature of the seizure, personal 
proof is easily available. Perhaps you would rather not have 
money taken from your pocket to help pay for a $50 million 
steam generating plant so that I can get my electricity in 
Memphis cheaper than you do, or cheaper than legitimate cost 
would dictate. Perhaps you yould prefer to save ard invest 
your own money for old age rather than have a public 
employee handle it for you. Make a list of various federal 
activities, other than constitutionally authorized military de- 
fense, which you personally would prefer not to contribute 
to in cash, and try holding back the percentage of your taxes 
that goes to pay for them. Shortly, and as surely as a citizen 
of the Iron Curtain, you will go to jail. It will be a more 
elegant jail than his, and you will go through more orderly, 
humane, and protracted procedures, but you will be just as 
effectively confined. Carry your protest to the point of 
physically defending yourself in kind from the armed agents 
who ultimately will come to your home or office to get you, 
and you will wind up as dead as any resident of a foreign 
dictatorship who likewise refused to cooperate. 

I have sometimes wondered, just for exercise of the imagina- 
tion, how many federal functions not truly essential to national 
defense would continue to operate if the support of powder 
and shot and the penitentiary were removed. How many 
employees would be left, and what size budgets, if each 
citizen paid only what he was willing to pay voluntarily. 

There is, of course, nothing new about our situation. We 
are moving down a familiar road that has been traveled by 
virtually every great nation the world has known. Objective 
historians and political philosophers who have watched the 
parade have reminded us again and again that the greatest 
enemy of man’s freedom is centralized government. Our 
own founders knew all about it, and did their best to protect 
us by constructing a Constitution which, devoid of legalistic 
distortion, is a masterful attempt to hold down and hogtie 
federal operations. 

Yet even as we were the first of all nations to be dedicated 
to the economic, political, and religious emancipation of 
individual men, there is still hope that we may likewise be 
the first with sufficient courage and self-control to avoid the 
fate of others who have continued in the direction we are 
moving. At least, thus far, we have not reached the point 
of economic helplessness, as in England, where it is impossible 
to de-nationalize industries for the simple reason that indi- 
vidual Englishmen do not have enough left after taxes to 
buy them back; or the point of civic degeneration, as in some 
other areas, where ability to cheat the government collector 
is a source of popular prestige. 

How, then, can we head this thing off? How can we 
whittle our own particular political monstrosity down to size? 
How can we put surplus public employees back into productive 
work, and prevent the further advance of the army of political 
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enthusiasts who feel it is their mission in life to do good things 
for us with the fruits of our own labor? 

We have seen various groups make some outstanding fights. 
We have seen the doctors fight socialized medicine, the real 
estate people fight socialized housing, and the power companies 
fight governmental absorption. Yet such fights have been 
largely defensive efforts to hold off or minimize political 
attempts at some particular new expansion. Each has at- 
tracted popular support in proportion to public interest in that 
specific proposal. 

Is there not some way of getting to the core of this thing? 
Is there not some one central issue that can be made so clear 
that every citizen can understand it, so personal that every 
citizen can fight it, and so basic that it can cover all political 
intrusion upon the private work and progress of all groups 
and individuals across the land? 

To answer that question, we need to ask ourselves another. 
What is the one essential ingredient of every expansion of 
federal power which has occurred in the past or can occur in 
the future? What is the indispensable thing a congress or 
bureau or any other political unit must have in order to follow 
its natural and oft-demonstrated ambition to swell in size, 
expand in power, and assure the permanent occupation of 
positions already won? 

The answer is obvious. It is money—somebody else’s money 
—your money—my money. It is with money—our money— 
and with money alone, that the politician can buy the support 
of the shiftless with sustenance, the support of local officials 
with local improvements, or the support of whole groups 
with public gratuities. It is only with money that he can buy 
the acquiescence of businessmen with bigger contracts, or 
special interests with special hand-outs. 

Political power and sovereignty, when reduced to their most 
simple form, are a matter of money and taxation—the more 
taxation the more sovereignty. The other side of the coin 
is exactly what it should be—the freedom of citizens is pro- 
portionate to the amount of their wealth they can keep out 
of political hands. It is axiomatic that no government can 
expand except to the extent it is able to deny to the individual 
the right to spend as he chooses the products of his own 
personal labor. 

Whether you realize it or not, every dollar you have earned 
since the middle of August —every hour of work you have 
done in the last 31/4, months—has been taken from you for 
disbursement in accordance with the judgment and promises 
of the political establishment. On the average more of your 
earnings go into taxes than go into feeding your family. The 
largest company in each of our twenty largest industries is 
paying three times as much in taxes as it is paying to the 
owners of the business; and the smallest salary check cannot 
be delivered until at least two deductions are made. Yet in 
spite of it all, we still are unable to satisfy a federal budget 
that has been balanced only three times in the last twenty- 
three years and still gives no promise of balance in the year 
ahead. 

Second only to their success in building the fearsome 
machine which confronts us has been the adeptness of our 
politicians in painting vivid pictures of the benefits of govern- 
ment while at the same time obscuring their costs. There is 
little likelihood that today’s situation could have been created 
through an honest and direct approach. Taxes in many cases 
are so hidden that we are duped into paying them through 
higher living expenses. “Painless” devices have been created 
through which we come to look on our earnings as the net 
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amount we get, rather than the gross amount our employers 
pay. We come to look on the $2000 we pay for a “lowpriced 
car” as the manufacturer's price, and tend to forget that 32 
cents of each dollar is for the political pool. 

We pay our Social Security assessments in the belief that 
they are being put into a reserve fund for our future with- 
drawal, and hear little of the fact that our money is spent 
for the general expenses of government as fast as we pay 
it in, with IOU’s against future tax collections put in its 
place. Only recently has it come to light that even when our 
present assessments are doubled in accordance with plan, the 
total of cash and IOU’s will fail to match promises to the 
extent of some $3 billion a year in the foreseeable future. 

Finally, when current confiscations approach the limit of 
political expediency, comes the progressive absorption of 
dollar values we have left, and of insurance and savings we 
own, through the simple and deceptive process of arbitrary 
expansion of the money supply. Like water added to milk, 
the quantity of our balances remains constant, but the quality 
quickly shows. We need no further evidence of where our 
money stands than the fact that foreigners have the right 
to convert their dollars into gold, but for American citizens 
it is a federal offense. 

Even as there is no other way for government to gain op- 
pressive power than through money, there is likewise no other 
way through which to control government. 

How can it be done? There was a time when it could 
have been done through the courts. Our founding fathers, 
fresh from bitter experiences with unbridled tax power, de- 
liberately and purposefully limited the federal government 
to such revenues as it could collect from customs duties and 
excises. Their decision withstood all attack from 1787 to 
1913. 

Today, in matters of taxes, there are neither constitutional 
nor statutory limitations. With the adoption of the Sixteenth 
Amendment, we turned over to congressmen the power to take 
as much of our money as they might decide to spend. There 
is nothing in either the language of the Amendment or the 
spirit of its application which puts any ceiling on the propor- 
tion of our income which may be required of us. Legally, 
congress can take it all, and in some cases very nearly does. 
The Amendment flatly declares a prior right of the state to 
all things produced. It is ironical to remember the concern 
expressed in congress over the original 2 per cent income 
tax lest it some day be increased to 4 per cent. (May I add 
parenthetically that the national sales tax recently under 
discussion, whether levied at the retail level or in the more 
hidden form of a manufacturer’s tax, should logically be ex- 
pected to expand in later years in similar fashion—I paid 
one of 40 per cent in Europe this year.) 

The state consists of men, and men are, unfortunately in 
this case, always human. It is the inclination of humans to 
improve upon their position and resources and influences with 
whatever capacities they have and whatever opportunities they 
meet. Over the long pull we are fully justified in anticipating 
more, rather than less, encroachment. 

I do not mean here to discredit, or even to discount, the 
public statements of President Eisenhower as to his determina- 
tion to slice at least some’ part of the fat from current 
operations. Yet I fully realize, as I am sure you do, that 
this is not a job which a president and his staff can accomplish 
single-handed. I have recently seen personally, and at first 
hand, some of the problems which confront a new member 
of the cabinet when he moves in, with a total appointive 
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staff of 12, to supervise a bureaucracy of 70,000. I have 
further seen the extent to which the screams of congressmen 
and organized patrons of privilege have forced the modifica- 
tion of the administration's initial objectives. 

Neither is this a party matter. Insofar as big government 
is concerned, I know you will agree that we no longer have a 
two-party system. Ours is an alarming parallel with England, 
where one party promises more efficient administration of 
bigness already attained, fewer new schemes for expansion, 
but no serious widespread return of money and power to 
the source of its creation—individual men. There are great 
promisers and big spenders who are Republicans, and there 
are crusading economizers, at least one or two, among the 
Democrats. 

How, then, in a practical way, can we get at this thing? To 
what or to whom can we turn? 

There is an answer—there is still in America a power 
bigger than government—and there is only one. 

Our answer—our only answer—lies in what Abraham 
Lincoln a hundred years ago called public sentiment. He 
said that without public sentiment nothing could succeed, 
and that with it nothing could fail. Today we call it public 
opinion. Certainly there is no need to describe for this 
group the power of public opinion or to give present-day 
illustrations of the truth of Lincoln’s statement. Instead I 
would like to do a little “supposing.” 

Congress is going to be coming back into session a few 
weeks hence. Many of its members will be voting for appro- 
priations they understand but vaguely, if at all, and horse- 
trading for funds for their own pet projects. A little later 
the stumps will begin to fill up with new and old candidates 
for House and Senate. Many—most—of those candidates 
either will be promising new pies in the sky or will be 
pledging their last breath and ballot to retain privileges and 
appropriations already on the books. One thing, however, 
all will have in common—they will talk in terms of the real 
or imaginary beauty of their political merchandise, and not in 
terms of its cost. If cost is mentioned, there will be either the 
implication of a great bargain, or that someone else will pay 
the bill. In no case is the truth likely to be told that no dollar 
has ever made a round trip across the Potomac and come back 
still worth a hundred cents. 

Suppose, then, as we move into such a situation, that just 
one radio farm director should start giving full attention to 
the price tags on federal activities which are referred to in the 
normal course of his programs. Suppose he became as diligent 
in reporting and interpreting costs as the politician is in ignor- 
ing them. Suppose you did it. 

Suppose that with accurate and dramatic reportorial skill you 
talked about those costs, and the taxes levied to meet them, 
in terms of bushels of corn or pounds of pork or bales of 
cotton or hours of work. 

Suppose you watched for every opportunity to emphasize 
the political portion of the cost of farm trucks and machines 
and other essential supplies. 

Suppose that every time you reported a candidate's promises 
you also reported his failure to explain how much money it 
would take to fulfill them and whose money would be used. 

Suppose that little by little you got it across to members of 
your farm audience that one out of every three chickens he 
raises or acres he ‘plants is going directly or deviously into 
the political purse. 

Suppose you let him know that there are more non-military 
public employees in America than there are men owning farms, 























that federal acreage alone exceeds the total of harvested crop- 
land, and that he and other consumers pay twice as much in 
cash to the state as the gross amount all farmers receive for all 
the food and feed and fiber they produce. 


And suppose that the radio farm director next to you did 
the same thing, and the one next to him, and so on until every 
radio farm program throughout the land became a continuing 
source and reminder of the whole truth about this thing we 
call big government—the philosophy and practices which make 
it possible, the ground it has already gained, and the ends to 
which it leads. 


The facts are there—the opportunity is there—for the crea- 
tion of the sort of storm which is the only pressure politicians 
respect—the pressure of an aroused electorate. What greater 
service could you render a listener than to open his eyes and 
let him see that he and you are being victimized by the most 
reactionary political racket in all history—the same racket 
perpetrated by every centralized government since the time 
of Solomon—a racket which when continued has always ended, 
and always will, in catastrophe for all the people, rich and poor 
alike. 

This is not a job which can be done with acquiescence or 
placid approval. It demands the zeal and enthusiasm, the 
contagious conviction which have come to be the hallmark of 
the successful radio farm director. You know, perhaps better 
than I, that you can never raise meaningful goose pimples on 
others until you get them yourself. 


May I urge that you not under-estimate the importance or 
potentials of your own personal effort. You are men of leader- 
ship and influence or you would not be in this room. You 
know a lot about psychology and human relations, and by the 
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very nature of your work are in position to render extraor- 
dinary service. 

Every great crusade, every great movement, good or bad, 
in all the earth’s history has at one time been the idea and 
effort of one man. I remember one man like that who led his 
people from slavery in Egypt, another who was a medieval 
priest in Germany, and still another who was a paper hanger 
in Austria. I remember a woman who called her neighbors 
into her home for a meeting which led to the overthrow of a 
socialistic government in Australia. 

Perhaps there is no one of us here who aspires to be a 
Moses or a Martin Luther, yet realism dictates the admission 
that within this room, at this moment, is talent and power 
sufficient to be decisive in the defense of ourselves and our 
fellow-countrymen from political domination of our daily lives 
and personal pocketbooks. 

One of these days—and this is a prediction I propose with 
complete confidence—the public will do one of two things: 
(1) it will rise up in righteous wrath that will sweep the 
political priests of public spending into peaceful or violent 
oblivion, or (2) it will relax into the same subserviency from 
which the nation’s founders fled. The longer the delay, the 
more likely the latter decision. 

May I repeat—may I emphasize and urge—that you, far 
more than any ordinary group, have the opportunity’ and 
responsibility to influence that decision. 

Ours is a land which was born as a living protest against 
tyrannies of the state. It is a land which has grown to world 
leadership as a living example of the creative capacity of 
individuals free to manage their own affairs. Through you and 
me it can become a land which is living proof to all the earth 
that freedom, once won, can be maintained. 


Five Years of Civil Defence 


A CITIZENSHIP RESPONSIBILITY 
By PAUL MARTIN, Minister of National Health and Welfare, Canada 
Delivered to the Windsor Lions Club, Windsor, Ontario, November 25, 1953 


1. Civit DEFENCE ProGreEss REPORT 


SHOULD like to take advantage of this occasion to make 
I a progress report to the people of Canada on this country’s 

rapidly developing civil defense program. It is now more 
than a year since I have given a national review of what has 
been accomplished by all levels of government and by the 
many voluntary groups and other interested agencies who are 
participating in our civil defence preparation. Since that time, 
encouraging progress, on the whole, has been made in bringing 
Canada’s total civil defense program to a more adequate and 
more realistic level. 

Perhaps the best evidence of the determination of Canadians 
to do something about civil defence is the fact that, in no less 
than 558 Canadian communities, civil defense organizations 
are now in existence. More than 100 communities, of which 
Windsor is an outstanding example, are organized and trained 
by services. The remainder are in various intermediate stages 
of organization. 

To man these local organizations, more than 133,000 people 
have been enrolled for various civil defence duties. It is hoped 
that this total—which includes both civil government employ- 
ees and citizen volunteers—will be very substantially increased 
over the next twelve months. 





I mention the extent of local organization across the country 
as a gauge by which to measure progress because, in civil 
defence, local effort and local initiative are all important. 
Most local authorities have tackled the problem vigorously and 
realistically, but there is no question that more could still be 
done. I would be derelict in my duty if I did not report that, 
in some parts of Canada, the attention being given to the 
protection of our civilian population falls short of what I 
conceive to be our collective responsibility in the light of 
present world unrest. 


2. THe NEED For Civit DEFENCE 


While Canada, with other freedom-loving nations, is making 
every effort to secure world peace through diplomatic. negotia- 
tion at the United Nations and by building in NATO a defen- 
sive strength that will discourage aggression, we must recognize 
that the threat of war may continue for a generation or more. 
If we should be forced to accept war, we would have to accept 
danger to ourselves at home as well as to our servicemen 
abroad. It is but the beginnings of common-sense to make 
reasonable preparations, within the framework of our total 
defence effort, for the protection of our civilian population and 
of our essential community services. 
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Civil defence is a phenomenon of the 20th Century. There 
was a time in human history when wars were fought on 
distant battlefields, far remote from the ordinary work-a-day 
life of the communities that were being defended. But today, 
the development of modern weapons has whittled away the 
security once conferred on us by the simple facts of geography. 
No longer can we enjoy the sheltered isolation that was our 
sure protection in the past. 

Until very recent years, our obligations of citizenship have 
been twofold: 

—to respect the rule of law in time of peace; and 

—to defend our country abroad in time of war. 
But in the tragic event of any future war, we may be required 
for the first time to share in defending our own communities, 
our own families and our own homes against direct enemy 
attack. Thus, civil defence has added a third dimension to 
citizenship. 

The most important targets for any possible future enemy 
attack on Canada would be those localities which make the 
most vital contribution to the country’s war-making capacity: 
It is not improbable that the first assaults would be made on 
concentrated industrial areas, key military installations, or 
centres which are of stragetic importance to the nation. 

During his recent visit to Ottawa, President Eisenhower 
reminded us that our security plans must now take into 
account Soviet ability to employ atomic attack on North 
America. I need hardly emphasize how vital it would be to 
have advance warning of enemy attack on any Canadian com- 
munity. Just as aircraft have broken through the sound barrier, 
modern weapons have wiped out the time barrier that once 
afforded a degree of protection. As a result, the warning of 
such an attack would be measured, not in days or months, but 
in precious hours and minutes. 

3. CANADA’s ADVANCE WARNING SYSTEM 

Let me take a few minutes to outline the steps that have 
been taken by the Federal Government so that provincial and 
local organizations can be alerted to the danger of enemy air 
attack. Obviously, I cannot for security reasons, discuss in 
detail the preparations that have been undertaken, but I can 
roughly outline the sequence of events. 

First of all, the Armed Forces have established a radar net- 
work to cover the main industrial area of Canada and the 
United States which will use all possible means to detect and 
identify strange aircraft. As the Chief of the Air Staff, Air 
Marshall Slemon, recently noted, its standards of vigilance 
will be such that improperly identified planes blundering into 
the radar web will run the risk of jet attack. Effective pro- 
cedures have, of course, been worked out to ensure the safety 
of friendly planes engaged in legitimate activities. 

To supplement the work of this radar network, a ground 
observer corps of civilian volunteers, now numbering some 
50,000, will carry out continuous observations from strategic- 
ally-located observation posts. 

Information gathered by this protective screen of military 
and civilian personnel across Canada will flow into a number 
of strategically-located Air Defence Control Centres. At these 
centres, experts will assess the information received and deter- 
mine the strength and direction of any attacking force. 

I am able to announce today that a joint arrangement has 
been worked out with the Department of National Defence for 
the employment of a full-time Civil Defence Liaison Officer 
at R.C.A.F. Air Defence Command Headquarters. In addition, 
a Senior Civil Defence Warning Controller and four assis- 
tant controllers will be employed, on a part-time basis, at each 





Air Defence Control Centre. These civilian officers, members 
of the federal civil defence organization, will be charged with 
alerting immediately the civil defence authorities in those areas 
lying in the path of the predicted enemy attack. 

When the advance warning has been given to the Civil 
Defence Warning Controller and passed on by him to the 
target areas affected, it then becomes the responsibility of the 
local alarm system to alert the police, fire, health, welfare and 
other services, and to warn the general public. 

The civil defence warning system, which is now in full 
operation, provides direct line service to twenty-two cities 
across Canada. The system is also tied in with the U. S. Federal 
Civil Defence Warning System by trans-border tie-lines at 
such points as Windsor and Detroit, Sarnia and Port Huron 
and Niagara Falls. 

For added protection, and to provide for warning to com- 
munities not included in the direct line service, alternative 
communication facilities have been established which utilize 
the services of provincial police and forestry radio networks, 
amateur radio services, mobile communication centres, ship- 
shore radio facilities, radio-equipped taxis and the normal 
telephone and telegraph services. 

To provide for public warning within target areas, the 
Federal Government has purchased four hundred 5-horsepower 
and 2-horsepower 2-tone sirens, complete with control appara- 
tus, for all target areas. More than one hundred of these 
sirens have already been installed in cities across Canada. 


4. THE IMPORTANCE OF LOCAL EFFORT 


Once the warning has been given, the operational responsi- 
bility for civil defence falls upon the local organization. The 
aims of civil defence are to reduce loss of life; to provide 
medical and other assistance to the civilian population; to 
restore public utilities as quickly as possible; to minimize 
property damage; and to ensure the continuation of essential 
war production. These aims can best be achieved by those 
authorities which, in normal times, have the responsibility for 
maintaining the facilities and public services of our complex 
modern communities. 

In this connection, I might point out that an important 
principle of civil defence is that it utilizes all existing facilities 
and services, and augments these by training auxiliaries—for 
example: auxiliary policemen, fire-fighters, and so on. That 
is one reason why local responsibility for the operational aspect 
of civil defence is so essential. It would represent an unwar- 
ranted intrusion on local rights and would only make for 
ineficiency, were the Federal Government, for instance, to 
step in and take over the operation of a community’s fire, 
police, or public health services. 

I want to emphasize that the federal role in civil defence 
is primarily that of a guiding and co-ordinating agency rather 
than that of an operational authority. That the Federal 
Government is undertaking its full responsibilities in this im- 
portant field is best indicated perhaps by the fact that, on a 
per capita basis, our annual federal commitments for civil 
defence exceed those of our good neighbours to the south. 

As I have implied, civil defence in Canada is a co-operative 
effort in which there has been an excellent spirit of collabora- 
tion between governments at the various levels and the many 
non-governmental agencies that have given their support to 
this vital activity. Civil defence, perhaps more than any other 
field of action, points up the problems—but, at the same time, 
underlines the inherent strength—of the federal system of 
government. On the one hand we have had to face and solve 
the complex questions presented by our constitutional divisions 











in jurisdictional responsibility. On the other hand, because 
of the very fact that we operate under a federal system rather 
than through one single central government, we enjoy the 
distinct advantage of being able to work through small local 
governments which are in close daily contact with the in- 
dividual citizen. 

Thus, while we have learned valuable lessons from the 
experience of other countries, notably the United States and 
the United Kingdom, we in Canada have had to keep in mind 
that these lessons can only be of value if they are adapted to 
our own particular conditions and needs. Besides the dis- 
tinctive federal structure of our government, questions of 
climate, geography and so on, all affect the nature of our 
planning. 

For example, organizational patterns that may well apply 
in densely-populated Britain—a unitary state with many large 
cities, short lines of communication, and subject to the risk 
of continuous attack because of its proximity to Continental 
Europe—may very well be inapplicable to a federal state like 
Canada with its vast territory, its long lines of communications, 
its severe weather, its scattered population, and its small num- 
ber of large cities, situated, as they are, several thousand miles 
from the land bases of any potential enemy. 


5. Some HIGHLIGHTS OF THE FEDERAL PROGRAM 
I have dealt with the role of the Federal Government in 
providing advance warning of enemy attack. Now let me list 

a few further federal activities to indicate the way in which 

we are attempting to give guidance and assistance to pro- 

vincial and municipal authorities in the development of real- 
istic and responsible plans for the defence of our civilian 
population. 

—A federal Civil Defence College, which will shortly move to 
more adequate quarters, is now in full operation and is 
training 1,000 key workers and instructors each year. These 
persons, in turn, pass on this training to many thousands at 
the provincial and local levels. 

—Over 70,000 respirators and substantial quantities of hel- 
mets, anti-gas suits, and other protective clothing, together 
with a smaller quantity of radiation detection instruments, 
have been issued to the provinces for the use of civil defence 
workers. 

—50 self-propelled, fully-equipped fire engines are being 
provided to the provinces at a cost of more than $600,000. 

—aAlberta, British Columbia and Ontario have taken advan- 
tage of the federal offer to pay one-third of the cost of 
standardizing fire hose-couplings. Commitments have al- 
ready been made for federal expeditures of some $500,000 
under this program. 

—Since 1952, federal grants of $1,400,000 a year have been 
available, on a matching basis, for approved provincial civil 
defence projects. As yet only the four Western provinces 
and Newfoundland have taken advantage of this federal 
offer. 

—The Federal Government has also entered into agreements 
with the provinces to share the expense of providing com- 
pensation for injury to civil defence workers. 

—Detailed plans are being worked out for the active support 
of civil defence by the Armed Forces under arrangements 
similar to those where the Armed Forces support civilian 
authorities in cases of national disaster. 

—Over a million copies of various manuals, pamphlets and 
other literature have been distributed and a vigorous pro- 
gram of public education through press, radio, billboards, 

exhibits and films is in progress. 
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—A medical stockpiling program has been initiated to ensure 
that adequate quantities of essential medical supplies would 
be available in the event of any major wartime or peacetime 
disaster. 

—A formal agreement has been concluded with the United 
States providing for mutual assistance and support in the 
same manner as if there were no border. 

—To ensure co-operation with other friendly nations, Canada 
has become a member of the NATO Civil Defence Co- 
ordinating Committee and the Federal Civil Defence Co- 
ordinator, Major-General Worthington, has attended its first 
two meetings. 

In addition to these specific achievements, progress has been 
made in a number of other important fields. For example, an 
overall health plan has been developed to provide a working 
pattern for the development of emergency health services, 
This includes, among other things, the utilization of existing 
and improvised hospital facilities; the provision of medical 
and nursing care for the injured; the development of labora- 
tory and other.clinical services; the restoration and main- 
tenance of a safe water supply and other sanitary services; and 
the supply of blood and blood substitutes for transfusion 
purposes. 

Special committees have also been set up by the Federal 
Government to blueprint the development of welfare services; 
to plan the most effective use of transportation and communica- 
tion facilities; and to advise on industrial plant protection. 
Through these committees and those studying other aspects 
of civil defence, detailed plans have been worked out with 
the assistance of the best technical advice available. 

For example, the Advisory Committee on Industrial Plant 
Protection—a matter of the utmost importance to a great 
manufacturing centre like Windsor—is representative of lead- 
ing industrialists. The loss of any one of Windsor’s busy 
plants in time of war, or the interruption or lessening of its 
productive capacity would greatly lessen the war potential of 
the nation. For this reason the protection of industrial plants 
must be regarded as an integral part of our total civil defence 
preparations. 


6. A SrEapILy DEVELOPING PROGRAM 

These, then, are some of the areas of civil defence achieve- 
ment. It is now just five years since a federal Civil Defence 
Co-ordinator was first appointed. Since that time, the program 
has developed in three stages. 

Stage One—1948—1950: 

The period from 1948 to 1950 could be regarded as Stage 
One—the period of planning. During this stage, the programs 
of other countries were studied ; Canadian needs were assessed; 
the views of the provinces were solicited; and agreement was 
reachea on the division of responsibility between the various 
levels of government. In other words, this was the period of 
paper planning that must precede the development of a sound 
practical program. 

Stage Two—1951-1952: 

The years 1951 and 1952 marked the beginning of the more 
active phase of civil defence preparation—Stage Two—the 
development of concrete organization, recruiting and training 
at the various levels. During this period training facilities 
were improved ; recruiting of volunteer workers was stepped 
up; and the public information program was greatly intensi- 
fied. In short, civil defence became a going concern. 


Stage Three—1953—: 
The intensive work undertaken in 1951 and 1952 made it 
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ible to move into the operational stage during the present 
year. Now that it has entered its operational phase, Canada’s 
civil defence program is coming more into public view and 
requires public support on a much wider scale. 

To help encourage this public interest, the convoy, “On 
Guard, Canada,” is presently touring the country and is 
arousing interest and attention wherever it goes. And here I 
might say that this project is an outstanding example of co- 
operative action . 

The original display was a loan from the United States 
Government, adapted to meet Canadian conditions. Trucks 
and tractor trailers were provided free of charge or at nominal 
rentals. Gasoline, tires and other items of necessary equipment 
were donated by various industrial concerns. The Canadian 
Automotive Transportation Association provided top-flight 
drivers to move this great motorcade across the country. 
Everywhere the show has gone, interested business and indus- 
trial organizations have donated good-will advertising to en- 
courage public interest. Finally, in every city it has visited, 
the local civil defence organization has taken over responsi- 
bility for manning the show. 

To test the effectiveness of our civil defence organizations, 
a number of operational exercises have already been carried 
out including one at Niagra Falls last June which demonstrated 
the tremendous value of mutual aid between the United States 
and Canada. Last June, operational exercises were carried a 
stage further when a very ambitious joint interprovincial- 
interstate exercise was held involving Alaska, British Colum- 
bia, Alberta, Washington, Oregon and California. 

As we have gradually advanced from the planning and or- 
ganizational stage, through the recruiting and training stages, 
and finally into the present operational stage, the record, I 
think, has been one of responsible progress at a steady and 
unspectacular pace. We have tried to avoid the extremes of 
apathy on the one hand and hysteria on the other. We have 
attempted to maintain a perspective by focusing our attention 
on a realistic recognition of the dangers that confront us today. 


7. THe NEED FoR CONTINUED EFFORT 
While the record of the past five years is marked with 
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progress, there is still room for improvement. Development 
across the country has been by no means uniform. Some 
provinces and some cities have done an outstanding job; others 
have fallen somewhat short of what might be expected of 
them; a small minority have little or nothing to report.in the 
way of concrete progress. 

The objective of the period immediately ahead is to con- 
solidate our gains and to encourage those provinces and those 
communities which have not yet reached the national standard 
to catch up with the others. This is of the ulmost importance 
for, in civil defence, the safety and security of one community, 
or even of one country, may depend to a very large extent on 
the ability of its neighbouring community or country to come 
to its aid in the event of emergency. 

In conclusion, let me stress that the value of civil defence to 
a community goes far beyond its immediate objectives. Besides 
their potential for protection in time of war, civil defence 
measures can have valuable peace-time application as well. 
In a serious peace-time disaster, a well-equipped and properly- 
trained civil defence force can be of inestimable value in 
maintaining public morale and in restoring normal conditions 
quickly in the stricken community. Recent disaster experiences 
have demonstrated conclusively that cities with well-organized 
civil defence services are able to cope with the situation much 
more effectively than those where civil defence organizations 
are deficient or non-existent. 

The peace-time application of civil defence measures serves 
to underline one essential fact: that every civil defence activity 
has a humanitarian purpose, for the object of civil defence is 
not destruction but restoration—not to take life but to save it. 

Preparation for civil defence is an immense task that can 
only succeed with widespread public interest and support. The 
best shield for Canada’s civilian population is for this country 
and for other free countries to make sure, by growing strong, 
that war does not come. If, tragically, in company with the 
free nations, our efforts to keep the peace should fail, then we 
must be ready to meet the full weight of enemy attack. This 
can only be done if Canadians are prepared to stand up to any 

disaster in mature awareness of their responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. 


The Liberal Arts 


BASIC MORAL FOUNDATIONS AND CONVICTIONS 


By REVEREND ROBERT I. GANNON, S.]J., former President, Fordham University, N. Y. 
Delivered at the Semicentennial Convocation, College of New Rochelle, Qctober 10, 1953. 


Arts was a topic that dated the speaker. It classified 

him as one who never outgrew the pre Charles Eliot 
atmosphere. Linking the Liberal Arts with the Ursulines 
would have completed the impression. Their tradition, like 
that of the Jesuits, was a Renaissance tradition and any one 
who went that far back into the benighted past in search of 
inspiration might just as well keep on going and drag out 
Peter Lombard and Hroswitha. In the last ten years, how- 
ever, there have been stirrings in the ivy on the walls. Chi- 
cago, Harvard, Princeton and Columbia in a series of admirable 
studies, re-examined their educational ideals and arrived at 
conclusions that were strangely familiar to the Ursulines. 
Now Chicago welcomes Yale to the ranks of the re-awakened 
with a slight sniff from the College Dean who writes that 
It's good to have such distinguished company after all these 
years.” I can distinctly remember twelve years ago sending a 
word of welcome to Chicago. 


Bass» the. attack at Pearl Harbor a plea for the Liberal 





This re-examination of ideals has not come now as any 
accident of timing. Sooner or later, of course, the inadequacy 
of our higher education would have suggested appropriate 
changes. But the disaster that suddenly blew on our necks 
the hot breath of the Absolute State made Freedom overnight 
the principal subject of our speculation. The best educators 
in the country saw at once the connection between Freedom 
and the Arts that Free—that free men’s minds so that they 
can think straight; so that they can know what is good and 
beautiful and true when they see it; so that they can know 
how they came to be free and how they should use their free- 
dom. They began to realize too that our Freedom on the 
home front is at stake today much as it was in 1776 when the 
Ursulines in New Orleans were watching the Thirteen Colo- 
nies and praying for their success. 

The attack, of course, is not exactly the same as it was in 
the Eighteenth Century. It is more complicated now. Before 
the Revolution we were faced by George III, a dull, stub- 
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born, frequently mad ruler who had his own German version 
of the Stuarts’ Divine Right of Kings. Surrounding him was 
the corrupt, peculiarly brutalized aristocracy of Eighteenth 
Century England with its conviction that Colonials were chil- 
dren at best whose principal virtue should be docility. Theirs 
was, of course, one kind of effort to convince Americans that 
they had no right to be free. It may humiliate us to realize 
that a very large number of Colonials were willing to take it 
lying down, but it is helpful to analyze the reasons why some 
were ready to die for Freedom and some were quite indiffer- 
ent, because one reason at least is fundamentally concerned 
with the Liberal Arts and the Ursuline Nuns. 

Our earliest Seventeenth Century settlers had come over 
from various parts of Europe equipped with a rather good 
education. The Mayflower and The Ark and The Dove had 
a fair sprinkling of Oxford and Cambridge men who brought 
with them their own plans and aspirations for the schooling 
of their children. But two or three generations of wood- 
chopping and Indian fighting did so little for American cul- 
ture that during the first half of the Eighteenth Century, 
most of the Colonies were such that no conscientious descen- 
dant would want his young ancestors turned loose in them. 
Along in the Seventeen Forties and Fifties, however, two im- 
portant factors tended to change the picture. First, local 
colleges were founded—eight of them in the fifty years before 
the Revolution and these developed their Latin and Greek and 
Philosophy. Libraries began to multiply—some had as many 
as 3,000 books—and the more prosperous families began send- 
ing their sons to round out their training in England and 
France. 

Secondly, and of almost equal importance, a new stream of 
immigration began to arrive on our shores; a trickle in 1725, 
a flood by the middle of the century. It was made up of 
German farmers from the Palatinate, Scotish Blue Bonnets, 
Swiss, Huguenot French, and Irish, both orange and green, 
usually in separate ships. The educational level of all these 
groups was on the whole higher than the general average of 
American Colonials of the day. Some of the Scots were uni- 
versity men and all knew their Bible backwards and were 
proficient in Mathematics — especially in subtraction. The 
Germans came over with teachers like Pastorius, who knew 
eight languages and was perhaps the greatest scholar in early 
Colonial history, while the Irish brought their tradition of the 
famous old Hedge Schoolmasters. Most of the latter were bi- 
lingual, knew their Gaelic as well as their English, and some 
of them who had studied in Paris and Salamanca had Latin 
and Greek and French and Spanish, besides. It didn’t do 
much, it is true, to increase the commercial influence of the 
Irish at home, it didn’t even keep shoes on their feet, but 
when they came to America, like the Germans and the Scotch 
and the Swiss, they brought with them heads full of sparks 
that would add to the conflagration. 

So that if only poor George III could have been his own 
grandfather, he might have done as he jolly well pleased with 
his downtrodden provincials. It was his chief misfortune of 
his unfortunate reign that by 1765 the Liberal Arts were be- 
ginning to work on the American mind. Largely as a result 
of that fact, an extraordinary group of leaders arose who 
would have done credit to any modern European country with 
ten times the population of the colonies. They were men who 
knew their literature, their History, their Philosophy. And 
Philosophy for them was threefold: Metaphysical, covering 
the ground we speak of as Philosophy today (their Logic was 
eer arm strong); Physical, including most of the scientific 

nowledge of the time; and Moral Philosophy or Ethics. The 
last, of course, included the rights and duties not only of a 
creature but a citizen as well. So that when the Declaration 
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of Independence was written, it was not the miraculous inspira- 
tion of a single man or of a group of men with whom he 
worked. The penmanship was Thomas Jefferson’s, the juxta- 
position of ideas came from the entire group, but the ideas 
themselves were taken from a treasure-house that had been 
filled with pure gold by ancient, medieval and Renaissance 
thinkers ab drawn on for centuries by the Literature, His- 
tory and Philosophy of Europe. The farmers of Lexington 
may aot have known Aristotle and Cicero any more than they 
knew John Locke, but they took their signals from the men 
who did. They may not have had much education of an 


kind, but whatever it was, it had presupposed the funda-: 


mentals of the Liberal Arts. It had not been a dehumanizing 
education such as we can see today in various parts of the 
world. It had been an Education for Freedom such as their 
grandfathers in 1700 had hardly known. So that in 1776 
these simple men could appreciate the extraordinary men 
who formulated the issues and clarified the patriots’ minds, 
who raised the levies, paid them and kept them fighting, 
who-finally clinched the victory by bringing in the French. 

Now this may seem to justify one of the worst calumnies 
of the so-called Modern Educators who say that the Ursulines 
would like to move back the inexorable hands of History, 
that they would like not only to put the present generation in 
hoopskirts and stays, but put its intellect in a powdered wig. 
Of course, the accusation is at the very least inaccurate. We 
went back a moment ago to the Declaration of Independence 
merely because it was an instance of how the Liberal Arts 
had educated for Freedom when Freedom was threatened in 
the past. For Freedom is now threatened again in these same 
United States of ours. We are face to face with many forms 
of contemporary propaganda, all striving to convince us in 
various ways that man is not free, all preparing, consciously 
or unconsciously, for the Absolute State. Some have disap- 
peared for awhile under the surface. Bundism and more 
recently Communism have retreated into the body politic and 
although almost imperceptible at the moment are like a 
malignant scarletina ready to erupt any time into an ugly 
rash. But the form which concerns us here and now more 
than any of the rest is the kind of educational philosophy still 
found unfortunately in many of our own schools. 


We may not realize that the sort of education our daughters 
are receiving will have more to do with the future interpreta- 
tion and amendment of the Constitution than all three branches 
of our Government put together—but such is the fact and 
that explains the interest of the Reds in our schools and col- 
leges. They know that the easiest way to destroy our Freedom 
completely is to cut off one by one the roots that nourish it. 
This many American educators are doing unconsciously today 
and the steps, though pretty obvious, are very interesting. 
First you cut off the idea that man is made for God. Cripple 
his aspirations. Get him down to earth. Next you cut off 
the idea of the Natural Law and make morality merely the 
common denominator of what people usually do. Then cut 
off the idea of inalienable rights. Make all rights depend on 
other men, that is, on the omnipotent and omniscient State. 
Make Man himself a smart anthropoid, a small and unim- 
portant chunk of society, better oe machine, a bundle of 
reflexes. It is less likely then that he will develop a sense of 
responsibility. He will be a better party man, a better fol- 
lower. Make his intellect a receptive gelatine stripped of all 
spiritual power. That does away with the Liberal Arts auto- 
matically, because it does away with the old-fashioned notion 
that a man can train his faculties by general discipline, that 
one type of study improves his ability to reason, another his 
appreciation of beauty. Then, when the basis for general 
training has been removed, nothing is left but to expose the 
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gelatine to a large number of facts carefully selected for pur- 
poses of propaganda. Thus, eventually, you can hope to have 
a generation of robots who will be capable of taking a sub- 
marine apart and putting it together again, but quite incapable 
of analyzing their own opinions. They will be modernized, 
ganized, dehumanized and ready to suffer incredibly for 
some future form of the Absolute State. (They could still be 
saved, perhaps, by a transfusion of Christian Humanism—a 
ious plasma taken from the blood bank which our ances- 
tors have stored up for us!) 

And yet, in spite of the disgust and resentment aroused by 
Nazis and Communists alike, a spirit has been growing up in 
the United States for many years, a spirit which has made the 
defense of Liberal Arts and of New Rochelle’s whole philoso- 

hy of education almost as unpopular as her devotion to the 

Tadom of Christ. Even before Pearl Harbor, even before 
the Anschluss, when the campuses of America were already 
over-crowded with eager and bewildered boys and girls, the 
future of the College of Liberal Arts was a matter of grave 
concern to all of us. It had to fight as well as it could against 
poverty, public indifference and confusion in the minds of its 
own directors. Neglected as it was from within and without, 
it took almost an act of faith to realize that we had here one 
of the most vital forces in our national culture. For years we 
had been crying like Cassandra through the streets and lecture 
rooms of America prophesying the intellectual doom which is 
to come inevitably when the Liberal Arts have crashed to the 
ground and nothing is left but heaps of skills and facts. And 
when I say we, I include the College whose guests we are 
today. The Ursulines have never wavered for a moment in 
the struggle, but if they let you completely into their confi- 
dence, they would admit that they do get a little tired at times. 
Not with their tasks, never think that—their tasks are fasci- 
nating. There is nothing in God’s world as interesting to 
them as a first-class girl growing into a first-class woman, and 
nothing more important than helping her to do it. There is 
not a single teacher in New Rochelle who begrudges an hour 
of the long day's work with its class, its dramatics, its labora- 
tories and its teams, its glee club and its debates, its hours of 
friendly conference that seem sometimes to the unseeing eye, 
a waste of effort. That is their chosen life and they love it. 
They do not expect anyone’s praise, still less do they expect 
his sympathy; they know that they. are the luckiest people on 
earth. They have not only work, but congenial work, grand 
work, and they enjoy it as much as an artist enjoys his hours 
at the easel when his inspiration is running fresh. No, it 
isn't their work which makes them weary at times; it is the 
depressing realization that many of their neighbors have no 
idea what they are driving at. The average person actually 
thinks that they are engaged in a business venture, and a 
tather good one, too. They think of students as cash cus- 
tomers who come in and buy ten yards of Literature, and two 
tolls of Chemistry, and a dozen fine philosophical concepts. 
Now and then, they can also pick up a few ideals at the 
femnant counter. This is what tires the teachers out. That 
and the dull persistence of so many, even amongst our own, 
in the conviction that New York is doing something for the 
Nuns when it sends students to their College. Whatever New 
York is doing, it is doing for New York. 

So the Nuns who conduct the College of New Rochelle 
may be engaged in business, perhaps, but it is a funny sort of 
business where they plan to lose money, where they hope 
always to pay out more than they receive. It is something 
like the bookkeeping of Christ Himself; in fact, it is sup- 
omy to be. For when the first group of Ursulines came to 

ew Rochelle at the turn of the century, they brought with 
them a tradition of deliberate sacrifice. They had come to 


the wilderness of Canada in 1639 to help the Jesuits in their 
work with the Indians, and when New Orleans was only 
nine years from being an Indian village they came again at 
the urging of the Jesuits to open a school destined to be the 
oldest educational institution Soe women in the United States. 
That they ultimately prospered was a fact that had no moti- 
vating force in their original plans. So with New Rochelle. 
The Castle School was not intended for Indians and forty- 
five minutes from Broadway was not too far in the wilderness, 
but the spirit of the Ursulines was the spirit of the pioneer. 

They came here certainly not to peddle courses and credits 
and degrees for profit like so much haberdashery. It was to 
found the first Catholic College for Women in New York, a 
College of Liberal Arts. And this, my friends, was an event 
of more than temporal and material importance. It would 
have been a matter of spiritual and moral importance no 
matter who was founding it, because any true College of 
Liberal Arts ranks with the family, the Church and the 
courts of law as one of the great nerves of tradition. Some- 
one has called it one of the great channels of continuity; one 
of the connecting bonds with past generations; one of the 
great treasuries of our social inheritance; one of the sources 
of our freedom. 

Unhappily, however, for the future of America, the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts has been almost ignored in recent years, 
and its champions frequently made to fight for their academic 
lives. Before the war there was a wealth of “useful’’ schools, 
that is, professional and trade schools which conferred de- 
grees and handed out the most amazing variety of academic 
hoods. Many of them were excellent institutions, they were 
an asset to the national life, they added to our comfort and 
our wealth. It is not their fault that the public began to con- 
fuse such training with a liberal education and even to ques- 
tion the value or necessity of anything “less practical.’ Dur- 
ing the course of World War II, I used to hope that we 
would see so much machinery in the course of the world’s 
destruction that the next generation would worship the philo- 
sophic mind and cry at the sight of beauty, but in spite of the 
Ivy League, things are not much better now. The American 
people seem to care less and know less about the Liberal Arts 
than ever. 

May I recommend to your most serious study a depressing 
supplement on higher education which 3 prey recently in 
“Fortune” magazine. There you will find that eighty-three 
percent of our fellow countrymen want their sons in college 
and sixty nine percent their daughters, but only three percent 
care whether or not they are college material. Sixty-six per- 
cent are interested primarily in joy preparation, only nine- 
teen percent consider of first importance the fitness to lead a 
full life and get a broader view of the world, while a mere 
two percent stress culture and appreciation of the Arts. Grant- 
ing with reluctance, as they do, that some Liberal Arts should 
be mixed with technical and professional training, only thirty- 
one percent would allow as much as half the content of the 
course to be given to the freedom studies. 

The educational ideals of the American people as revealed 
by the Roper Survey is a compound of skills, facts, dollars 
and cents. Small stress is laid on helping the students “‘to 
see life steadily and see it whole;” to see life and live life as 
the great men before us lived it and saw it—‘‘mutatis mu- 
tandis” of course. For some things have to change. “Sub- 
jects change, problems change, activities change, but ideals 
and qualities abide,” or should abide, and helping them abide 
is the chief function of the Liberal arts. So that a woman who 
had a truly liberal education is not ill at ease in the company 
of the great dead: Aristotle, Longinus, Teresa of Avila, 
Coleridge, Ste. Bueve. They are all with her of a single 
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blood and she feels their blood flowing through the veins of 
her own ideas. She is not ill at ease with that small group of 
cultured men and women who can keep a grip on the treasury 
of the past while they manage to grasp the present and plan 
for the future. For the College of Liberal Arts has given her 
Philosophy, the Natural Sciences, History, Literature, not, 
however as a lot of separate items, but all welded together in 
some kind of interpretation of her own experience and of the 
world in which she lives. All this it has given, if it is a true 
College of Liberal Arts. There are still, unfortunately, too 
many of the counterfeit type in America today. Too many 
that have gone completely modern and are now cold-blooded 
emporiums selling chunks of dead information at ten dollars 
a pound. Some of them will deliver it to your homes, sealed 
with this their seal on the 10th of June, almost wrapped in 
cellophane. We insist, therefore, that it is only the right 
kind of Liberal Arts College that will give a woman grounds 
for a true criticism of life; that will hand down the great 
inheritance of the past, the tradition of Freedom. When you 
have such a place in your midst, you have a treasure, whether 
it be run by Catholics, Protestants or Jews. Any sort of real 
College of Liberal Arts is an ornament to New York and a 
Golden Jubilee in any one of them should be an occasion of 
public rejoicing. 

But the College of New Rochelle is not just any sort of 
College. It is one of those strange places where they still 
teach the existence of objective truth; where all the students 
and the faculty agree that two and two would make four, even 
if that fact had never entered their consciousness. Well now, 
isn’t it a little bit synical to speak of that as unique? No. It 
is unique, and becoming more unique every year as common 
sense philosophy becomes less and less popular amongst us. 
Even when Edward Douglas White was Chief Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court he once remarked at George- 
town that there was hardly a member of his august tribunal 
who had any clear ideas on objective truth; who was con- 
vinced that some things were eternally right and others eter- 
nally wrong; that some principles must always be defended, 
in spite of any prevalent opinion, expediency or popular 
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prejudice. That was forty years ago, but it is even more true 
today. Our official world is full of men who are now living on 
opinion. They will introduce the most fundamental facts 
with the words “I may be wrong, but it seems to me,’’ read 
to have the foundations of their rational life kicked from 
under them if they find themselves in the minority. So too, 
in our academic world. No one is sure of anything. Con- 
viction is regarded as a sign of ignorance, though everyone 
knows that it is truth that will make him free—not proba- 
bility. 

The Editor of ‘‘Fortune”’ in commenting on the Roper Sur- 
vey had this to say: “In the field of education, it would 
seem, relativism has gone rampant. There exist few if any 
fundamental criteria that are acceptable to all. Yet the lay- 
man, not to say the educator, who has the interest of society 
at heart, could do worse than to sit down and ask himself 
whether or not there is such a thing as truth about education 
—or for that matter about anything else. 

If there is, the safe conclusion from this survey is that 
neither the American people, nor on the whole, their edu- 
cators, have found it.” And yet what the country needs 
desperately is a generation of teachers who are sure of their 
moral foundations—men and women of ‘conviction, men and 
women like the pioneers who built the College of New 
Rochelle in the teeming suburbs of New York. For only a 
man or woman of conviction can train the mind of an ado- 
lescent. If the convictions are wrong, the training will be 
bad; if the convictions are sound, the training will be good, 
but without convictions, one cannot train at all. 

So today we celebrate the Jubilee of a College of Liberal 
Arts! of an old fashioned College where faculty and students 
still have a sense of certitude, where students can still feel the 
firm earth under their feet, when they raise their eyes to look 
at the stars—as they do continually. For here the cold reason 
of the philosopher, the experiments of the scientist and the 
warm emotions of the humanist are pervaded by a spirituality 
that lifts them all to a different plane, making them all more 
completely human by a touch of the Divine. 


The Road Ahead 


INDUSTRY'S STAKE IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
By DR. GRAYSON KIRK, President, Columbia University, 
Delivered at the morning session of the 58th annual Congress of American Industry, sponsored by the National 
Association of Manufacturers, New York City, December 2, 1953. 


to have the privilege of speaking to an organization whose 

members include such a large segment of American in- 
dustry. Throughout the world the industrial strength of the 
United States is respected by our friends and feared by 
those who have chosen to call themselves our enemies. If, 
today, the free peoples of the world are able to face the 
future with confidence, they de so because the industrial 
might of our land has created a shield to protect the cause 
of human freedom, a shield which is stronger than any 
weapons which can be forged by our opponents. Together 
with our friends we are—and we must be—prepared to 
demonstrate our conviction that in unity there is strength 
and in strength, freedom. 

But I have not come to you this morning to talk about 
our industrial power or even its relationship to the survival 
of our democratic institutions. I have come as a professional 
educator to talk about the essential partnership which exists 


[« IS a great pleasure for me to be here this morning and 





between industry and higher education. At first glance 
this may appear to be trite, a thing which can be taken 
for granted, but if you will stop for a moment to think 
about it, you will realize that this inter-relationship, this 
interdependence, is not always accepted fully or frankly 
by either party. Probably, we all have a vague realization 
that all the great institutions in our democratic society are 
inter-related, but each of us is prone to believe that his 
own particular one is really the foundation upon which the 
others rest. And in the case of industry and education 
there has been, and there is today, frequently a lack of 
mutual understanding which has been harmful to all con- 
cerned. 

Such mistaken notions—I would not call them antagon- 
isms—usually have deeper historical roots than most of 
us realize. It is true, of course, that most of o.. colleges 
were founded in the early days to prepare young men for 
a few learned professions, particularly the ministry. Students 
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and teachers alike in those days may have had a certain 
amount of snobbery toward business. Traces of this attitude 
may still exist, but not for the same reasons. Today, if 
and as they exist, they represent to some degree at least, and 
unconsciously, a Fa of the armor of self-respect worn by 
a man who is devoted to his profession, but who is un- 
comfortably aware that his economic position and prospects 
compare unfavorably with those of his friends in business. 

But if there has been any such academic snobbery with 
respect to business, it has been fully matched by the con- 
descension of many business men toward scholars. I some- 
times think that the classical business attitude toward scholars 
is that they are woolly-headed, impractical theorists who 
ought to be confined as closley as possible to their class- 
rooms and their laboratories. The old notion that “Those 
who can, do; those who can’t, teach’ has not entirely 
disappeared from popular attitudes. 

Parenthetically, I think that these attitudes include a 
measure of envy on both sides. It is unconscious, but it 
is there. The scholar is mindful of the businessman’s 
superior ability to provide the material comforts for his family. 
The businessman has a vague and ill-defined feeling that the 
scholar, despite all his absent-mindedness and impracticality, 
may be experiencing a richness of life which is denied to the 
work-a-day world. And so it is that each really respects 
the other—though he might not admit it—and yet each 
must nourish his ego by asserting his superiority to the 
other. It is silly, and childish, and wholly human. 

On balance, this standoffish attitude has been harmful 
to both groups. Some scholars have tried to re-enforce 
their feeling of self-respect and their desire to take an 
active part in the world of affairs by joining a great variety 
of organizations ostensibly devoted to great and good causes. 
When it appears that such organizations are frequently little 
more than a front of respectability for communist agents, the 
scholar may be defensive about the whole thing because no 
one, least of all a scholar, likes to admit that he has been 
duped. 

_ the other hand, some businessmen and some of their 
organizations seem to derive a kind of psychic satisfaction 
in proclaiming that our colleges and universities are filled 
with crack-pots, communists and traitors. This, of course, is 
silly and dangerous nonsense. The plain fact is that our 
faculties are filled overwhelmingly by men and women who 
are loyal to their country and to the traditions of scholarship, 
and they see no conflict between the two. This country can 
well be proud of the loyalty and the integrity of the scholars 
who staff its great institutions. 

Of course, if there are individuals on our staffs who have 
a record of disloyal activities, they should be removed 
because they have violated the deepest traditions of scholar- 
ship. But, a university will lose its soul if it bends to any 
popular clamor and removes an honest scholar just because 
his views happen to be unpopular at the moment. When 
a university allows any outside group to determine who shall 
be allowed to teach, it places itself in a defenseless position 
with respect to those pressure groups who want to dictate 
what shall and what shall not be taught. 

It is the task of the university, and the university alone, 
to make the decision in each case. Our universities can 
be trusted to make these decisions with a full sense of 
their public responsibility. They have served our country 
well in the past; they will serve it even better in the future. 

Although I would never want any American institution 
to be immune from criticism, I do believe that both industry 
and education would be better off if they had more sympa- 
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thetic and mutual understanding. Both industry and educa- 
tion are vital, not only to the health of each other, but to 
the future of our country. 

If this seems to be an exaggeration, let us look for a 
moment at each side of the relationship. First, what is 
industry's stake in higher education? There are many 
answers to that question, but my time is short and I will 
single out three which are important. 

The first answer is that industry derives incalculable 
benefits from the scientific research carried on in our uni- 
versities. I would not for a moment fall into the trap 
of saying that all applied research derives from the pure 
research which predominates in university scientific work. 
It is true, historically, that many of the great discoveries of 
the past have come about through empirical experimentation 
rather than by the application of the theoretical conclusions 
of pure science to a particular problem. But it is also true 
that, as the complexity of modern science increases, the 
real advances of the future, to a far greater extent than 
in the past, are likely to be based on the solid foundation 
of pure research. This is obviously what has been happening 
in the fields of electronics, nuclear physics and chemistry, 
and it is almost equally so in biology, geology and a host 
of other scientific specialties. This will continue to be 
true, in my judgment, despite the growth of government 
research laboratories and industrial research laboratories. 
Both by definition will concentrate primarily upon applied 
research. The university will continue to be the center of 
the pure research. Upon pure research the applied science 
of the future will be based. Atomic fission is the classic 
illustration of this conclusion, but there are many others 
of almost equal importance which could be cited if time 
permitted. 

The second benefit is obvious and needs little elaboration. 
No industry could operate today without drawing on the 
services of a wide variety of specialists, all of whom are 
university-trained. If you are in an argument with the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue or the Department of Justice, you do 
not look for a man who may have read law in some obscure 
office somewhere. You turn to men who are the products of 
our greatest university law schools. If you need a company doc- 
tor, a geophyscist, a chemist, a civil engineer, a metallurgist, 
common sense tells you that you must try to employ the 
best products of the best universities. Industry would be 
badly off indeed if our universities and great technological 
institutes suddenly ceased to supply the trained men upon 
whom it is so dependent. 

My third point may seem less obvious. It is that industry 
is becoming increasingly dependent on the liberal arts as 
well as on the technological and scientific products of a 
university. During the years I have been engaged in 
university work I have seen a pronounced change in this 
respect. Today, companies are more concerned than they 
once were about the breadth and scope of a man’s general 
education. They have learned, and to their cost, that if 
they hire a young man who has been led to specialize too 
early, they may have a competent technician who, in time, 
may move up the ladder for some distance. But the chances 
are that he will not move up to a top management position 
simply because he is too narrow in his interests and in 
his intellectual capacities. 

Perhaps I can illustrate this trend by citing a recent 
conversation. A spokesman for a great corporation came to 
me recently and told me that his organization had decided 
to undertake a systematic program of support for higher 
education in the area in which his company operated. He 








had come to ask me for advice as to the form in which 
this aid should be given. He did not ask what portions 
of university activities his corporation should support. He 
and his associates had already decided this for themselves. 
They had selected the three areas which in their opinion 
were most pertinent to the successful operation of the 
corporation, and these were engineering, medicine and the 
liberal arts. In other words, his company felt that it was 
as important to produce men potentially fit for top manage- 
ment positions as to turn out engineers and physicians. 
This, gentlemen, I regard as a desirable trend. It illustrates 
the realization of our top management executives that in- 
dustrial needs are changing. 

If we look at the other side of the industry-education 
partnership, we will realize that higher education has its 
stake in industry, just as industry has in education. The 
first form of educational dependence is financial in character. 
No student ever pays to the university in tuition what it costs 
the university to have him there. Even in a great institution 
like my own, where fees are substantial, the student generally 
pays less than half the cost which his presence brings to 
us, and in certain fields such as medicine the proportion is 
still lower. Therefore, the university, whether public or 
private, is able to operate today only because of public 
support either through taxation or voluntary contributions. 
And that public support, which must take the form of 
a continuous flow of funds into the treasuries of all institu- 
tions, is assured, both directly and indirectly, solely because 
of the industrial health of our country. State universities 
know what happens to legislative appropriations during 
depression periods. Private universities know what happens 
to the flow of gifts and the yield from investments. The 
financial health of all our educational institutions depends 
directly on the industrial health of our country. 

A second form of educational dependence is really a 
kind of inter-dependence. Our form of government, our 
economy and our cultural institutions all thrive in an atmos- 
phere of freedom. No one of them can be free unless 
all are free; no one can be healthy unless all are healthy. 
So it is obvious that if, for example, there should ever 
come about any great enlargement of government control 
over economic life—and the corresponding diminution of 
the area of free enterprise—the freedom of our educational 
institutions might be drastically restricted. Soviet Russia 
provides the only illustration which one needs to re-inforce 
this conclusion. I hope that the time will never come in 
the United States when a Washington bureaucrat can dictate 
what may and what may not be taught about genetics or 
aesthetics or historical interpretation, or anything else. It 
will never come if we maintain the present balance of all 
our institutional responsibilities. 

Finally, our universities must look to industrial leaders 
for personal assistance and advice. Our professional schools, 
for example, have profited greatly from advisory groups of 
persons interested in a particular field. Whether it is called 
a Board of Visitors or an Advisory Council, the principle 
is the same; a selected group of persons meet together from 
time to time to confer with the administrative officers of 
the school and the university. Problems, needs, difficulties 
and opportunities are all freely discussed. 

At Columbia, we have also made widespread use of 
councils brought together to share in the responsibility for 
the execution of special projects. An illustration of this is 
our National Manpower Council which is composed of 
university personnel and distinguished citizens, and which 
has guided a major research project for the study of the 
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nation’s manpower. Another illustration is the National 
Policy Committee for the American Assembly. This, as 
you know, is an activity in which we bring together business- 
men, educators, labor leaders, farm experts, government 
officials, etc. to discuss current problems in an atmosphere 
of fullest objectivity. We are proud of its success. 

It has been our experience that these mixed groups are 
invariably useful. A project is given better guidance than 
if it were controlled exclusively either by an academic or a 
non-academic group. Equally important is the fact that both 
groups come away from such meetings with a new respect 
for each other. The academic group finds that businessmen 
of today have interests that range far beyond their immediate 
companies. The business and professional men find that the 
academic people are normal, well-balanced human beings— 
even though they may never have had to meet a payroll. 
From such contacts all gain and no one loses. 

If I have appeared to stress unduly the close interrelation- 
ships of education and industry, it is because I have a deep 
conviction that such misunderstandings as may have existed 
in the past have been generally without much basis in fact, 
that they have been detrimental to the best interests of our 
country, and that, in the future, both groups should seek 
to exploit areas of agreement and common responsibility— 
and not allow themselves to be driven apart by those, 
whether from the Right or the Left, who stand to profit 
from confusion and bickering. 

Moreover, there is a huge job to be done. Through a 
combination of industrial strength and scientific skill we 
must assure the security of our country against aggression. 
To do this, we must have general prosperity and an en- 
lightened educational policy. Now, these things can be 
had—but only if we work and plan for them. For example, 


I do not need to tell this group that both industry and | 


education are about to face the impact of a sharp demo- 
graphic upswing. In New York state—which is fairly typi- 
cal—we had about 115,000 high school graduates in 1951. It 
is anticipated that in 1965, only fourteen years later, we 
shall have about 220,000, which is nearly double the earlier 
figure. These yng people will need education and they 
will need jobs. If they fail to find jobs, they are likely 
to become victims of the insidious forces which entrapped 
so many of our young people in the depression years. If 
they fail to have the fullest educational opportunities, our 
country will lack both the educated citizenry necessary for 
the safety of democracy and also the trained leaders, now 
needed both in industry and public affairs—not to mention 
scientific fields—which we must have for our own safety 
and progress. 

May I give you one more illustration of the great need, 
in the immediate future, for collaboration between our two 
groups. Abraham Lincoln once said that this country could 
not exist half slave and half free. I would paraphrase 
that and say that the free world cannot exist if it is half 
prosperous and half poverty-stricken. By that I do not mean 
that we should intensify our aid programs so as to reduce 
our living standards; I do mean that the free world will 
find security against the Kremlin's propaganda only if all 
the associated states are reasonably prosperous. This, we 
can accomplish only if we adopt to an increased extent the 
European slogan of ‘Trade, not Aid.” By all means short 
of injury to our economy we must aid our associates to find 
market opportunities to replace those which have been lost 
behind the Iron Curtain. The alternative may be ultimate 
defeat at the hands of the enemy. 

Where does education fit into this picture? The answer 
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is clear. Our people must be made to understand, through 
the facilities of our educational system, our inability to 
stand alone against the Communist world, and the conditions, 
economic and otherwise, which will govern our ability to 
stand collectively with our associates against all onslaughts, 
whether direct or indirect. Unless we have both wise 
leadership and widespread popular understanding, we are 
doomed to failure—and education must bear the primary 
burden of assuring both. We cannot do so without your 
help 


With respect to each other we must have more tolerance, 








more understanding, and more good-will. With respect 
to our country we must have wisdom and self-sacrifice as 
well as outward devotion. With firmness toward our enemies, 
true and intelligent friendship toward our associated peoples, 
fidelity toward the principles which have made our country 
great, and a firm belief that under God the cause of human 
freedom can never be lost, we can look forward with 
confidence to a future of peace and human happiness such 
as the world has never yet known. Let no petty bickering, 
no demagogue, no persistent unwisdom destroy for us this 
dream. 


Bulwarks of a Vital Profession 


JOURNALISM MUST ATTRACT THE BEST MINDS 
By H. D. CRAWFORD, Director of Journalism, The American University, Washington, D. C. 
Delivered at the 100th annual convention of the Indiana State Teachers Association, to the School Publications and 


Journalism departmental meeting, Indianapolis, Indiana, Octo ber 22, 1953. 


FLEW over from Washington today to discuss with you 

some of the bulwarks of the vital profession of Journal- 

ism. High School journalism teachers, in my opinion, 
are among the most important builders of those bulwarks. 

Now I realize that it is unusual to live in the area of the 
nation’s capital and not work for the Government. Somehow, 
people just naturally assume that if you live in Washington 
you must get your paycheck from Uncle Sam. 

But I do not work for the Government. Proof of this is 
that I come from Washington to make a speech, and I do 
not have a ghost writer! That's unusual, too, for Washington 
is full of ghosts—political ghosts, historical ghosts, and ghost 
writers. Nobody in Washington told me what I should say. 
I obtained concurrences from no one. I don’t know person- 
ally any Five Percenters. I don't represent any organization 
or special-interest group—not even a lobby. And I didn’t talk 
with any Congressman, either mine or yours, before coming 
to Indiana. 

I am simply here as an individual American, assuming both 
the opportunities and responsibilities that go with our con- 
stitutional rights of freedom of speech and press, to discuss 
with you this vital profession of Journalism in one of the 
most dramatic and dangerous periods of American history. 

Three hours on an airplane bridged a time-chasm of twelve 
years, You see, I have not been back to my native Hoosier- 
land since 1941—except to cross northern Indiana by train 
and plane on various military trips during World War II. 

It is an honor to be invited back this fall to participate in 
the 100th Convention of the Indiana State Teachers Associa- 
tion. It is gratifying to know that Journalism teachers of the 
Indiana High School Press Association are now affiliated with 
the State Teachers Association. This constructive develop- 
ment has taken place since the prewar days when I was execu- 
tive secretary of the IHSPA. It represents progress in Indi- 
ana education, both for the IHSPA teachers and for the State 
Teachers Association. 

High school Journalism teachers fill an important role in 
any State's educational system. School publications are just 
4s important for the information and education of the school 
community as local newspapers and national magazines are 
to any American community. 

_ The only other centennial I can remember participating in 
in Indiana was the Morgan County centennial when I was a 
boy. I marched in a parade wearing a simulated coon-skin 
hat and carrying a long, old-fashioned, muzzle-loading rifle 


which I traveled six miles to borrow from a man who lived 
back in the hills. 

My first experience in Journalism was as a freshman tfe- 
porter on the high school newspaper at Martinsville. I was 
on the staff for four years. When a senior, I was editor. In 
that capacity I attended the Indiana High School Press’ Asso- 
ciation convention at Franklin College. That was just 30 
years ago. I had never felt so important before, nor have I 
ever felt so important since! 

High school students are in one of the most important and 
impressionable periods of life. I remember vividly many of 
the high school newspaper staff meetings: — that con- 
fronted us, assignments we made, our struggles with the “dum- 
my’’ for the next edition, the triumph of getting the printing 
changed from a poor printer to a good one. That was all 
practical, helpful training in both journalism and human 
nature. A journalist needs a great deal of training in both. 

A few days ago I was in the office of Mr. Roscoe Drum- 
mond, chief Washington correspondent for the New York 
Herald Tribune. I was inviting him to speak at our JOUR- 
NALISM DAY program on November 7 at American Uni- 
versity. We were discussing journalism trends and high school 
interests. 

“TI love to talk to high school students,”” he remarked. “You 
can’t talk down to high school boys and girls. They are too 
intelligent, too keen, too alert. They are often more intelli- 
gent and alert than adults.” 

I agree completely with that point of view. High school 
minds are intelligent, sincere, enthusiastic, alert. They have 
not yet encountered, for the most part, the road-blocks, temp- 
tations, devastating diversions, and pitfalls that cause many 
adults to become cynical, pessimistic, discouraged, bitter, apa- 
thetic, or disloyal. 

Our youth today are receiving from us adults a terrifying 
heritage of problems we have been unable to solve. 

We adults are facing the responsibility today of educating 
the first generation of Atomic Age youth. Somehow, we are 
going to have to keep our sense of values, maintain our com- 
mon sense, and build constructively for the future—despite 
the world’s first full-scale, unbridled A-bomb, H-bomb arma- 
ment race. 

Educators need as never before to be educators. Teachers 
and journalists need to try to prepare youth to face these 
problems intelligently, with knowledge, with character, with 
integrity, with courage, and with deep-seated loyalty and con- 
fidence in the future of America. 
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My daughter was born on August 7, 1945—the day our 
American newspapers were informing us in eight-column 
headlines that the United States had dropped the first atomic 
bomb on a Japanese city. She came home from the hospital 
on the day the Japanese surrendered unconditionally, ending 
World War II. One day when she was three years old she 
pushed her playthings aside on the floor, looked up at me 
very seriously, and asked: ‘Daddy, what are we going to do 
with the Russians?” 

She had been listening to radio news broadcasts, and absorb- 
ing more than we realized of family conversation. 

I was unable to answer her pleading question. I still am 
unable to answer it intelligently. I wish I could. I wish I 
could find some intelligent adult who could answer it for 
me. I have not found him yet. Some day, perhaps, historians 
will dig back through the newspapers of what now is the 
future and find the answer! 

Journalists are educators of the general public, much as 
teachers are educators in the classroom. One of the problems 
they face in common is identification of forces that are con- 
structive and those that are destructive. 

The Atomic Age has thus far introduced gigantic forces of 
destruction. We must not forget, however, that it has also 
brought powerful forces that are constructive. Atomic energy 
itself has numerous constructive potentials. The United Na- 
tions, whose anniversary we celebrate this week, is another 
constructive force, and a powerful one, in these trying times. 

Personally, I believe that educators and journalists should 
strive always to be on the side of constructive forces. Some- 
times their identification is difficult. Most of us at times make 
honest mistakes. Often it is difficult to determine whether a 
proposed policy or course of action will result in constructive 
or destructive results. 

Theodore Roosevelt once said that anybody can tell the 
difference between white and black; the real problems of the 
world come from trying to discriminate between the varying 
shades of gray. Certainly that applies today to education and 
to journalism. 

Several years ago I heard a prominent Indianapolis min- 
ister for whom I held the highest respect and admiration say 
that, in his opinion, if all American newspapers would with- 
hold publication of crime news for a period of one year there 
wana be a great diminishing of crime. 

I respected his right to his opinion, but I disagreed with 
his opinion. A short time later the occasion arose for me to 
write an editorial on crime, in which I stressed the importance 
of publishing crime news as a deterrant to crime. Within a 
week, the editor of the newspaper received and published on 
the editorial page a letter from Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, director 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. Mr. Hoover thanked 
the newspaper for publishing the editorial, explaining how 
helpful it was to the FBI and other law-enforcing agencies 
for newspapers to publish crime news, photographs of crim- 
inals being sought, and editorials dealing with crime and law- 
enforcement. 

I felt that I was on the side of constructive forces. I’m 
sure the minister felt that 4e was on the constructive side, 
and that he was equally sincere. 

Honest and sincere differences of opinion are a good thing. 
Our democracy thrives on them. Debates in Congress are 
necessary in order to bring out different points of view and 
pro and con facts so that members of Congress and the gen- 
eral public can evaluate the merits of the bill under considera- 
tion. 

Readers who study editorials in newspapers that place d/f- 
ferent interpretations on controversial issues and adopt differ- 
ent policies regarding proposed courses of action have a much 
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better basis, in my opinion, for thinking intelligently for 
themselves about those issues. 

I have known many people who were afraid of contro- 
versial issues. These people do not make good journalists, 
because many of the events that make news and evoke edi- 
torials and interpretative feature articles are in the realm of 
highly controversial issues. Journalists must be capable of 
approaching controversial issues with mg se intellectual 
honesty, studying the facts carefully, and basing their edi- 
torial policies on honest decisions regarding courses of action 
that they believe are right. 

Some years ago a man who today is dean of a prominent 
university told me that he chose a certain subject for his Ph. 
D. dissertation because it was so far back in history that he 
believed all the controversial aspects had long ago been settled 
and he would not have to worry about them. My estimation 
of the man went down considerably. 

During the early part of World War II, shortly after I 
went into the Army, I poy a daily news bulletin on na- 
tional and international news. This was broadcast and dis- 
tributed widely throughout a large military camp. Several 
soldiers urged that we get together at a Service Club and dis- 
cuss some of the big developments reported in my news bulle- 
tin. The idea appealed to me. I wrote an article about the 
proposed first meeting of this off-duty discussion group for 
the camp newspaper. 

A major general who was activating a new division at that 
fort read the story in the newspaper. He called the fort com- 
mander and asked him to stop the discussion meeting. “We 
don’t want our soldiers discussing controversial issues,” the 
major general told the fort commander, who was a colonel. 

The fort commander, the military intelligence officer, and 
the public relations officer all went into a huddle. They agreed 
that it would be a good thing to have soldiers discuss current 
important issues then making the newspaper headlines. They 
agreed that the major general was wrong and that the soldiers 
who wanted to start the group were right. The fort com- 
mander reminded the major general that 4e was running that 
fort, and told the major general as diplomatically as possible 
to mind his own business. The major general thereupon 
ordered 200 more copies of my news bulletin sent daily to 
his organization. I led the first discussion group there on the 
controversial issues. 

I hardly need to say that attitudes of the armed forces 
changed radically thereafter. Other incidents like that I just 
described were happening. Leaders realized that ignorant sol- 
diers are poor on that informed soldiers are good sol- 
diers. This acceptance of the importance of discussion of 
controversial subjects was brought home to me rather dra- 
matically. During the last year of the war I was officer-in- 
charge of discussion materials for the Education Branch of 
the War Department's Information and Education Division. 

We worked out a cooperative working arrangement with 
the American Historical Association whereby they would ob- 
tain the best civilian authors they could find to write pamph- 
lets on subjects we would suggest. These discussion pamph- 
let were used by the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard and distributed to their men all over the world. 

I mention these things today simply to stress the importance 
of training journalism students to dig into controversial issues, 
to search for the facts, and to base their judgments and de- 
cisions on sound information. 

Last summer I gave myself some difficult article-writing 
assignments. One of them involved a series of articles on 
atomic energy. I proposed to the editor of a national news- 
paper syndicate that I try to get the information for a series 
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of articles on what Canada is doing in the field of peacetime 
uses of atomic energy. 

Naturally, I went to top Canadian officials for the best 
sources of information, found them most cooperative, obtained 
the information I sought, along with numerous documents 
they gave me, and photographs to illustrate my articles. I 
wrote the articles and they have been published. 

Many other journalists are also digging into this comstruc- 
tive side of atomic energy. I learned many things I did not 
know before: that atomic energy is being used in various 
medical treatments, that it has numerous industrial uses, that 
extensive research is unuer way, and that it has numerous po- 
tential future uses in agriculture. I feel personally that this 
is a valuable approach to letting the public know more about 
the constructive side of this gigantic new power that has been 
harnessed by science. 

Some of the biggest decisions now facing our responsible 
officials in Washington have to do with how much informa- 
tion about the destructive side of atomic power can be made 
public. The question sums up to this: Can you tell the 
American people enough about the potential horrors of A- 
bomb and H-Bomb warfare so they can take intelligent de- 
fensive measures, without paralyzing people with fear and 
causing some of our weaker Allies to be terrified into holding 
out their suppliant hands so Russia can clamp on the hand- 
cuffs and lead them into Communist slavery? 

There is a Proverb that says: “Train a child in the way he 
should go.” 

In the field of Journalism, this means giving deep atten- 
tion to the bulwarks of our profession. It means training 
young men and women to face the realities of the profession 
and to understand the vital role of Journalism in our Ameri- 
can democracy. It means helping students achieve the broad 
and sound background of knowledge they will need to under- 
stand our complex modern life in which they propose to re- 
port news and interpret events. It means training them in 
the best techniques of the profession and keeping them abreast 
of the newest trends ak developments. It means training 
them to investigate and question for themselves, to think and 
evaluate for themselves, and to base their decisions on the 
soundest information available. It means instilling in them 
an attitude of intellectual honesty and a firm belief in the 
vital importance of this profession of Journalism in our 
changing, dangerous, challenging world. 

Journalistic education has suffered a great deal, it seems to 
me, and still suffers, from the misconception that Journalism 
is merely writing, and that English departments can turn out 
journalists. 

This is as great a misconception as to say: “Medicine is 
merely chemicals; any good chemist, therefore, can be a 
doctor.” 

You as Journalism teachers are training young men and 
women to be reporters, editorial interpreters, feature article 
writers, critical and review writers, and editors of newspapers, 
magazines, and specialized publications. Some of these are 
published daily, some weekly, some monthly, and some quar- 
terly. Today vocal journalism is a rapidly developing new 
field of Journalism for radio and television. 

_ You take over where English departments leave off. Eng- 
lish  promnaae arc supposed to equip students with the 
tools of expression. You train those students to put the tools 
to specific, purposeful wse for the enlightenment of the public. 

English departments place great stress on so-called creative 
writing—products of the imagination: fictitious characters 
and places and imagined situations. 

Journalism deals with real people living, working, and be- 
having in real places. It is concerned with what these red- 
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blooded men and women actually do, say, and think—in your 
own community, your state, your nation, and all over the 
world. 

Journalists believe that real people doing real things in real 
places are far more interesting, more dramatic, more impor- 
tant, and often more unpredictable than fictitious characters 
and dreamed-up places and situations of any fiction writer's 
imagination. 

I am not trying to start an argument, nor do I intend to 
criticise fiction or English departments. My point is that these 
are different fields from Journalism. They are different in 
purpose, in techniques, and in requirements. They serve dif- 
ferent functions for readers. 

The fiction writer's best work is usually that which most 
closely reflects the people, problems, and situations of real 
life. The journalist's best work is that which scrupulously 
avoids fiction—work that is factually accurate, interesting, 
important, and timely. 

In my opinion, there is just as much creative writing in- 
volved when a competent journalist writes his feature article, 
or editorial, or even his news story, as when a competent fic- 
tion writer develops his imaginary situation. 

Misunderstanding of these simple facts has contributed a 
great deal to the confusion over education in Journalism. It 
accounts for the fact that school publications have too often 
been inflicted upon English teachers who may be excellent in 
teaching composition and literature, but who know nothing 
about the problems and techniques of reporting, editorial 
writing, feature article writing, editing, printing, and pub- 
lishing. 

Your educational requirements now in Indiana, that ad- 
visors of school publications must have some training in 
Journalism, is a mark of progress. It will be still greater 
progress when those training requirements are increased, and 
even supplemented by requirements that Journalism teachers 
shall also have experience in Journalism. If that seems to be 
a premature or harsh suggestion, it grows out of my own 
belief that a teacher should be able to practice what he teaches. 

Many college and university Journalism departments and 
schools today are experiencing three trends that spell trouble 
ahead unless something definite and constructive is done to 
change the trends. All of these are related to Journalism in 
high schools. : 

First, enrollments are falling off in some regions to an 
extent that the departments and schools cannot supply enough 
competent graduates to fill the needs of editors of newspapers, 
magazines, and business publications. Some reports indicate 
that these enrollments have dropped 50- percent from what 
they were four or five years ago. 

Second, too many of the best minds among Journalism stu- 
dents are being lured into fields of public relations, advertis- 
ing, radio and television entertainment, and other occupations 
where the remunerative grass looks greener across the pro- 
fessional fence. An example is a young Air Force lieutenant 
friend of mine who recently returned from several months of 
bombing missions in Korea. He was a Journalism major in a 
university. A Washington newspaper offered him a reporter's 
job at $45 a week to start; an airline offered him a position 
with a starting salary of about $80 a week. The last time I 
talked with him he was about to take the job with the airline. 

Third, too many misfits and incompetents are being attracted 
and admitted to departments and schools of Journalism—be- 
cause the educators want their enrollment statistics to look as 
good as possible, and college and university administrations 
want as much tuition money as possible to help counteract 
the rising costs of operating their educational institutions. 





These three trends are dangerous to the best interests of 
the future of Journalism. 

Responsibility for correcting these trends falls partly on the 
high schools, partly on the newspapers and other professional 
publications, and partly on the departments and schools of 
Journalism. 

The time has come when those of us who believe deeply in 
the importance of a free, independent, and responsible press 
must make the profession of Journalism more attractive to 
the best minds among our youth. 

This and this alone will assure an adequate supply of com- 
petent, responsible, and skilled journalists with intelligence, 
integrity, and character to staff the key positions of our press 
in the future. You cannot have a superior press without 
superior people as your journalists. 

What can be done to improve the situation? Here are some 
suggestions: 

1. High Schools can encourage a greater number of their 
top-rate students who have proved their abilities by outstand- 
ing work on their school publications to go to college and 
university and specialize in Journalism. They can also dis- 
courage the misfits and incompetents from attempting Jour- 
nalism, and guide them into fields where they are more likely 
to attain success and happiness. In other words, vocational 
guidance in high schools can be improved. 

2. Local newspapers can do a great deal more in the way 
of offering awards and scholarships to outstanding high school 
journalists as an added inducement to further their journalistic 
education on a college or university level. This could prove 
to be an excellent promotional project for the local news- 
paper. It would help to increase the caliber of young men 
and women who go to college to study Journalism. It could 
establish closer and mutually beneficial relations .between the 
local newspaper and the high school. 

3. Colleges and universities could do a great deal more 
than many of them are doing today by offering journalism 
scholarships to outstanding honor students who have sprouted 
their journalistic wings on high school publications. 

4. Professional journalists, particularly editors and pub- 
lishers of outstanding newspapers and magazines, could help 
the situation a great deal, too, by substantial contributions to 
the endowments of Journalism schools and departments so 
they can improve their equipment, fatilities, libraries, and 
faculties, pe consequently raise the standards of their pro- 
fessional training in Journalism. 

One of the most important bulwarks in this profession of 
Journalism is the competent professional training of highly 
qualified young men and women who are convinced that 
Journalism is one of the most worthy and vital of all pro- 
fessions. Responsibilities fall upon all professional journalists 
to make Journalism that kind of profession. 

On one side of the National Archives Building in Wash- 
ington you find a large stone figure with this inscription: 
“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.’ Never was that 
famous quotation more meaningful than when applied today 
to our press and educational institutions. 

Reliable and intellectually honest journalists must have 
freedom of access to information, and the press must have 
freedom to publish news, editorials, and feature articles for 
the enlightenment of the public. 

Censorship and other restrictions on human freedoms have 
spread over vast areas of the world. It has become more im- 
portant than ever that freedoms be intelligently practiced in 
American classrooms and in the American press. You can- 
not place a tyrannical little Hitler in charge of a classroom 
and expect to educate American children in the fundamental 
principles of American democracy and freedom. You can- 
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not permit a school administrator to clamp censorship on 
school publications and — to produce student journalists 
deeply dedicated to principles of a free and independent press, 

Public administrators who try to inflict censorship on the 
press have something to hide from the public; it is the d 
of a free and independent press to see that the public is kept 
fully informed on how the public's business is run. This 
applies to our public schools as well as other public institu- 
tions. The administrator who is doing his job the way it 
should be done has nothing to hide from the public and has 
no reason to resort to censorship. 

We who are concerned with the best interests of our nation | 
and with the preservation of its precious freedoms need to 
devote our thought and our efforts to strengthening the bul- 
warks of this profession of Journalism. I would like to leave” 
with you some suggestions of ways that you and I may work 
toward this objective: 

1. High schools, local newspapers, and departments and 
schools of Journalism can cooperate more Closely in selecting 
the most promising young men and women who have demon- 
strated their merits on their high school publications, encour- 
aging them to continue their journalistic training on higher 
levels, and making it possible for them to undertake this 
training. 

2. Educational standards of journalistic training can be 
improved so that editors will have greater confidence in the 
training and proven abilities of Journalism graduates. 

3. We must see to it that censorship be kept out of our 
school and community publications, on the basis that people 
do “have the right to know anything that affects their lives.” | 

4. We must do a better job than is being done today to 
make the professional attractions of Journalism more evident 
to superior young men and women now being lured into 
noncommunication fields. 

5. We must accept the fact that competing media of com- — 
munication are a good thing for Journalism: they interest | 
more people in events, provide better informed readers, re- 
quire that news, feature, and editorial writers be more accu- 
rate and interesting, and compel editors and publishers to 
assume greater responsibility in serving the best interests of 
the public. 

6. We need to blast ourselves out of our ruts of apathetic 
and stereotyped thinking, stop acting like scared neurotics 
every time the propaganda whip is cracked in Moscow, and 
start demonstrating the advantages of our democracy in every 
American community—including our schools and our publi- 
cations. 

7. Schools and publication staffs are places where infiltrat- 
ing Communists can do some of their greatest damage in — 
their insidious underground plots to destroy America. Let's 
see to it that they are exposed under the white light of pub- | 
licity and expelled by the pressures of American public 
opinion. 

8. Let's dust off those excellent Canons of Journalism de- 
veloped just 30 years ago by the American Society of News- 
paper Editors and start putting them into practice in the news- 
paper offices of our schools and our cities. 

9. Let us not forget that in our publications we are record- 
ing and interpreting history in the making; let's report it 
accurately, interpret it honestly, and publish it efficiently and 
attractively. 

10. In Indiana, and elsewhere throughout our nation, let's 
not betray our precious American heritage, particularly our 
freedom of the press and freedom of access to information; 
these are the most powerful weapon of our democracy and 
the most important Pulwark of our vital profession of Jour- 
nalism. 
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